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ROLAND’S LAMENT— 
A DIVERGENT INTERPRETATION 


By George Fenwick Jones 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


IN A RECENT stupy of Roland’s lament in Laisse cxl of the Chanson de 
Roland, Alain Renoir stresses Roland’s guilt, humility, and penitence. 
This penetrating literary analysis proves convincingly that Laisse cxl 
“is not only a powerful piece of work; it is the focal point for the tone 
and structure of the first half of the poem”; yet it does not prove that 
Roland’s inner tragedy stems from guilt and remorse. By failing to in- 
vestigate Turold’s ethical vocabulary, Renoir has fallen into the com- 
mon error of attributing alien attitudes to the hero. Thus, like most of 
his predecessors, Renoir interprets Roland’s quandary in terms of sin, 
remorse, and forgiveness, rather than in terms of humiliation, chagrin, 
and vindication. In other words, he interprets an heroic epic as if it 
were a hagiographical legend. 

Italo Siciliano had previously argued that “the catastrophe of the 
vanquished baron needs the catharsis of the repentant sinner”;? and 
Ronald Walpole had stated that “penitence follows humility, and then 
God’s pardon, so that Roland’s spirit is taken up into heaven to evolve 
in an immortality which the ancients had not conceived and which he 
himself had truly apprehended only as, after defeat, he shed the last 
pagan elements of his nature.”’ Pierre Le Gentil had considered the 
drama of Roncevals to be a story of a soul that redeems itself through 
much suffering and a little humility.* Jessie Crosland was rather excep- 
tional in giving Roland only a “twinge of conscience” instead of the 
customary pang.® In one of the most recent discussions of this problem, 
W. T. H. Jackson concurs with the consensus in believing that “Ro- 
land’s defiance and his final realization of his faults grip the reader's 
interest and at the same time represent the path of the Christian man 
who sins, repents, and does penance for his sin.”’® 

This reply hopes to show that Christian values should not be as- 
sumed for the Chanson de Roland except where the text clearly war- 

1. “Roland’s Lament,” Speculum, XXXV (1960), 572-83. 

2. “Que la catastrophe du baron vaincu a besoin de la catharsis du pécheur re- 
penti,” Les Origines des chansons de geste (Paris, 1951), p. 218. 

3. “The Nota Emilianense,” Romance Philology, X (1956), 15. 

4. “C’est pourquoi le drame de Ronceveaux est pour une large part l'histoire d’une 
Ame qui se rachéte... Beaucoup de souffrance et un peu d’humilité étaient néces- 
saires.” (Pierre Le Gentil, La Chanson de Roland [Paris, 1955], p. 124.) 


5. The Old French Epic (Oxford, 1951), p. 83. 
6. The Literature of the Middle Ages (New York, 1960), p. 167. 
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rants. Humility, remorse, and penitence on Roland’s part in this epi- 
sode would clash with his chara_cer elsewhere in the song; and this is 
to be avoided because, as Jessie Crosland insists, “Roland’s character 

. is all of one piece” (p. 90) and, as she continues, “the poet's psy- 
chological instinct never fails him. There is nothing incongruous or 
inconsistent in any of his characters” (p. 91). 

In discussing Roland’s “profound humility,” Renoir says that, “like 
a true aristocrat, he knows how to admit the tragic extent of his failure 
with all the humility—and the concomitant dignity—required for such an 
admission” (p. 575). But does Turold really attribute humility to Roland? 
This is unlikely, since he nowhere recognizes humility as a virtue in his 
haughty fighting men. He even lacks a word for humility: he uses the 
word humilitet only in the sense of homage, a condition that suggests 
humiliation rather than humility.? For Turold, Renoir’s expression “tri- 
umphant in humility” would have been a contradictio in adjecto® 

In considering dignity to be consistent with admission of failure, Re- 
noir reflects attitudes held by the Greek Stoics and by some modern 
men, but not by Turold and his public. Turold branded all failure as 
shameful, regardless of circumstances; and it is significant that he used 
the word honte to designate defeat even if the vanquished went down 
valiantly. Admission of failure would have been especially shameful for 
an aristocrat like Roland.’® As we shall see, not even his men’s tragic 
death could deter Roland from trying to prove himself a victor. Re- 
noir’s use of the word “dignity” is also questionable, it being unlikely 
that Turold understood such a concept. For him the word deintet, like 
its Latin source dignitas, still meant rank, status, or sovereignty.!! Eu- 
ropeans needed many more centuries to learn respect for the innate dig- 

7. v. 73. That homage caused humiliation is suggested when Charlemagne refuses 
to do homage to Baligant because it would be viltet (v. 3595). It could be argued 
that Charlemagne would consider it a disgrace only because Baligant is a heathen, 
but it is clear that it was debasing for any free man to have to do homage. 

8. Throughout the song Turold praises only victory and mastery, and he gives 
his greatest attention to the characters who are the most imperious, like Roland 
and Charlemagne. His heroes profess humility before God, but not before other men. 

9. For association of defeat and disgrace, see vv. 437, 631, 969, 1532, 1734. In the 
Carmen de prodicione Guenonis Rollandus asks: “Vinci nonne pudor? vincere nonne 


decus?” (v. 238). When Oliverus falls from his horse after fighting valiantly to the 
bitter end, the poet exclaims: “Proh pudor! ecce jacit, proh pudor! ecce perit” (v. 
416). 

10. Archbishop Turpin, whose aristocratic birth is stressed even more than his di- 
vine office, is too proud to admit defeat even when he has been pierced by four 
spears and has been put almost out of action. He says: “Ne sui mie vencut!” (v. 
2087), and he boasts that Roland and he have won the field (‘‘Cist camp est vostre, 
mercit Deu, vostre e mien,” v. 2183). Roland is highly indignant when an Arab, 
finding him unconscious, announces that he has been defeated (v. 2281). 

11. When Blancandrin says that it is better for the Saracens to give hostages than 
to lose onur and deintet (v. 45), the latter word means their ruling position or 
sovereignty in Spain. For the original meaning of dignitas, see Friedrich Klose, Die 
Bedeutung von honos und honestus (Dissertation, Breslau, 1933), p. 19. 
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nity of man, as independent of rank and condition. Even when Shakes- 
peare made his Montagues and Capulets “alike in dignity,” he was re- 
ferring to rank or social status rather than to excellence of character or 
innate worth. 

Renoir believes that Roland proves his penitence by acknowledging 
his responsibility for his men’s death; and as evidence of this he cites 
Roland's words: “Barons franceis, pur mei vos vei murir” (v. 1863). He 
agrees with T. A. Jenkins that Roland means “through my fault” rather 
than “for me,” as Bédier and many others believed, because Bédier’s 
solution presupposes “a concept nowhere intimated in the poem: that 
the French barons have been fighting for Roland personally rather than 
for their emperor or the honor of France” (p. 574). Here he contradicts 
what he has said on the previous page, namely that Roland “acknowl- 
edged their faithful service to himself and to Charles.” Roland's actual 
words (“Si lungement tuz tens m’avez servit,” v. 1858) prove that he ac- 
cepted the barons’ service as a service to himself as commanding officer. 
Direct loyalty was then, is now, and ever shall be the essence of military 
chain-of-command. The subordinate owes personal loyalty to his imme- 
diate superior, and only through him to the higher commander. Al- 
though twelve of the barons at Roncevals are Roland’s “peers,” they too 
are under his direct command during the rear-guard engagement and 
must fight for him to their death. Although pur mei sometimes means 
“because of me,” it more likely means “for my sake” in this passage, 
which contrasts the barons’ loyal service with Roland’s failure to pro- 
tect them.!” 

Believing that Roland’s ordeal at Roncevals transforms his character, 
Renoir considers his behavior to be “the logical outcome of his redemp- 
tion from the sin of pride” (p. 582). But Renoir fails to prove that Ro- 
land, or even Turold, really damned pride as a sin. On the contrary, all 
the more admirable Christian knights in the song are fiers and act fiere- 
ment. To be sure, fiers really means “fierce” rather than “proud” (as 
Bédier and others seem to assume),!* yet fierceness presupposes a certain 
degree of self-assurance and self-respect or pride, which are not compati- 
ble with Christian humility. While admiring fiertet, Turold denounces 
orgoill, yet it seems that he uses the word orgoill only of haughtiness 
which cannot be supported by deeds. He often uses the word of the Sara- 
cens, who fail to carry out their threats; but he never uses it of the 
Christians, who boast just as often but always fulfil their threats.’* He 

12. pur mei means “because of me” in vv. 1063 and 1090 but “for me” in v. 2937. 

13. Whenever the meaning of fiers and fierement is specified, Bédier has to trans- 
late them as hardi, hardiment, menacant, and durement, as the case demands; but 
whenever it is not specified he leaves them as fier and fiérement. In actuality, the 
best meaning in all cases is “fierce,” if we consider the Latin source ferus. 


14. It will be noted that Ganelon attributes orgoill to Roland and that the Sara- 
cens attribute it to the Franks in general, but Turold does not. 
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even uses the word estultie positively as often as negatively.15 Oliver 
may preach against estultie; but foolhardy Roland is the hero of his 
song, not prudent Oliver. 

Assuming that vainglory was judged blameworthy, Renoir censures 
Roland’s braggadocio before Charlemagne early in the song and says 
that “not only is the outburst utterly uncouth, but Roland’s uncalled- 
for recital of his own accomplishments constitutes an embarrasing dis- 
play of the most outrageous pride” (p. 576). But nowhere does Turold 
share this aversion. Like his contemporaries, he admired the warrior 
who could boast eloquently of both his past and his future conquests; 
and he let Charlemagne fondly remember Roland’s boast that he would 
advance further into the enemy territory than any of his men and that 
he would die as a conqueror.'* As we shall see, Roland lists even more 
accomplishments in his final and longest self-adulation, which occurs 
after his putative remorse for having let his pride destroy his men. 

If Roland’s “redemption from the sin of pride” has caused a transfor- 
mation in his character, then his redemption cannot be very permanent 
and Turold has failed to create a consistent character. Renoir states that 
“Roland’s humility in the laisse reveals its full import only when con- 
sidered in contrast to his behavior in earlier scenes, where he appears 
as a rash, proud, and inconsiderate warrior” (p. 575); and this indicates 
that Renoir has failed to note that Roland is vainglorious not only in 
earlier but also in later scenes. After Oliver’s death, Roland boasts that 
he will never desert Turpin because of any living man, and then he 
brags that the best blows of all are those struck by his sword Durendal.!7 
Immediately after praying to Gabriel, he tries to destroy his sword to 
escape reproach, rather than to keep his sword from being used against 
his fellow Christians.1° Seeing him faint from weakness, an Arab ap- 
proaches to take his sword and says, “Charles’ nephew has been van- 
quished.” Aroused by this accusation of defeat, Roland indignantly 
strikes the Arab dead with his horn; and then he taunts his victim and 
exalts himself by declaring that anyone who heard of this incident would 
consider the Arab a fool for having dared to touch him.!® Roland next 


15 estultie is associated with vasselage in v. 1478 and is presented as a desirable 
trait, at least in the eyes of Marsilie. It is associated with vasselage again in v. 
2606, where it is applied to Charlemagne by Bramimunde, apparently with great 
admiration. When the Saracens attack the Franks with estultie in v. 3528, they suc- 
ceed in routing and scattering them. It is to be remembered that estultie, which 
was derived from the Germanic root *stolto, had not yet become confused with 
Latin stultitia. Like its cognates stolz and stouthearted, it implied courage as well 
as pride. 

16. vv. 2860-67. 

17. “Ne vos lerrai pur nul hume de car” (v. 2141); “les colps des mielz, cels sunt 
de Durendal” (v. 2143). 

18. Prist l’olifan, que reproce n’en ait (v. 2263). 

19. “Vencut est li niés Carles!” (v. 2281); “Culvert paien, cum fus unkes si os que 
me saisis, ne a dreit ne a tort: Ne l’orrat hume ne t’en tienget por fol” (vv. 2292-94). 
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tells his sword that he has won many victories and conquered many 
lands and that it has been owned by a brave warrior.2° Thereupon he 
again enumerates the many lands he has conquered, in which case he 
recalls even more than he did earlier in the song.*! Roland then faces 
the enemy so that Charlemagne and his men will say that he has died 
as a conqueror, and only then does he confess his sins,?* of which pride 
is certainly not one. His dying thoughts are of the lands he has con- 
quered, of France, of his kinsmen, of Charlemagne who has nourished 
him, and then, almost as an afterthought, of his soul.2* He makes no 
mention whatever of any remorse or sense of guilt, nor does he think 
of the men who died because of his pride. In view of Roland’s acts and 
thoughts, he can hardly be called an exemplary Christian. And it is 
hard to agree with Renoir and others that Oliver’s tongue-lashing had 
any salutory effect on him. He may have been chastised, but not chas- 
tened. It is even questionable if Turold had any real understanding 
of remorse as distinct from regret. At least he does not seem to have 
had any words with which to distinguish the two emotions.** 

To express the emotion evoked by the sight of his dead and dying 
men, Roland uses the word doel. Renoir and other critics seem to as- 
sume that his emotion is grief,” and this is no doubt partially true, since 
Roland regrets the death of his men. Turold sometimes associates the 
word doel with affection, and he often uses it to express sorrow, but he 
also associates it with indignation and anger and uses it to express a 
desire to avenge rather than a desire to mourn.”® The latter seems to be 
generally the case when the world doel is used by or of Roland. When 
Aelroth slanders Charlemagne, Roland feels doel and immediately wreaks 
vengeance, and he likewise feels doel when he sees his friend Sansun 
slain by Valdabrun, whom he straightway kills.27 When Grandonie kills 
six of his friends and discourages the Franks, Roland feels such doel that 
he almost bursts and immediately curses and kills his offender.?* 

When he learns that his vassal Walter has been defeated and has lost 

20. “Tantes batailles en camp en ai vencues e tantes teres larges escumbatues” 
(vv. 2306-07); “Mult bon vassal vos ad lung tens tenue” (v. 2310). 

21. vv. 2321-34, 2352-53. 

22. vv. 2360-65. 

23. vv. 2377-82. 

24. By the mid-thirteenth century, German poets had coined or borrowed words 
with which to render most abstractions found in their French sources, yet they still 
did not distinguish between regret and remorse, both of which they rendered by 
riuwe. 

25. “Then Roland concludes his encomium of the dead with a deeply moving 
expression of his own grief” (Renoir, p. 573). Bédier translates doel here and else- 
where as “douleur.” 

26. Doel is associated with both pitet (v. 2206) and tendrur (v. 2217), and it is 
frequently used on occasions when tears are shed. Doel is also associated with ran- 
cune (v. 2301), irur (v. 1224), maltalentifs (v. 2056), viltet (v. 904) and hunte (v. 929). 


27. vv. 1196, 1581. 
28. Si grant doel ad que par mi quiet fendre (v. 1631). 
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all his men, Roland has doel and is very angry; and just before his death 
he strikes ten blows with doel and rancor.”® In all these cases doel seems 
to refer to an acute vexation caused by insult or injury or by a sense of 
failure or frustration. This is no doubt the way in which the word doel 
is meant in Laisse cxl; for in the very next laisse we learn that Roland 
kills Faldrun de Pui and twenty-four other Saracens and that no other 
man was ever so anxious to avenge himself.3° Turold’s use of the words 
doel, dolent, dolur, ire, irur, and rancune shows that he did not distin- 
guish clearly between anger and sorrow; in fact it is evident that he and 
his public did not categorize their emotional spectrum into the same 
primary colors as we do. 

If the word doel in Laisse cxl is translated as “chagrin,” then there 
is no inconsistency in Roland’s character or in the motivation of the 
song. Turold never presents Roland as overburdened with feelings of 
guilt, whereas he constantly refers to his dependence upon other peo- 
ple’s opinions. As Le Gentil so aptly expresses his condition, he is “a 
prisoner of the admiration of which he is the object.’’*! Instead of an 
excusable weakness, as the Stoic philosophers had maintained, solicitude 
for other people’s opinions was the highest virtue for twelfth-century 
knights, a virtue more admirable than fear of hell and damnation.*? 

Turold repeatedly states that Roland fears public censure more than 
death. In assigning Roland to lead the rear guard, Charlemagne gives 
him a staff as symbol of command, and Roland boasts that people will 
never say that he let it drop, as Ganelon had previously done. When 
Charlemagne offers half his army for the mission, Roland declines lest 
he bring reproach upon his family.** He extolls loyalty to leader, but 
then he makes it clear that such a virtue is not its own reward but is 
performed to avoid being lampooned by scurrilous songs; and this same 
fear later impels him to hold his ground with Oliver.*5 His refusal to 
summon aid stems from his desire to protect his reputation in France, 
to save his kinsmen from reproach, and to keep people from saying that 
he did so through fear of the pagans.°¢ In every case in which Roland's 
motivation is clarified, his deeds are sanctioned by fear of shame. 


29. Rollant ad doel, si fut maltalentifs (v. 2056); X. colps i fiert par doel e par 
rancune (v. 2301). 

30. Jamais n’iert home plus se voeillet venger (v. 1873). 

31. Le Gentil, op. cit., p. 123. 

$2. When vassals had to choose between loyalty to liege and excommunication, 
they usually placed their worldly honor above their immortal soul. An excellent 
literary example of this choice can be seen in Riidiger’s dilemma in the Lay of 
the Nibelungs. 

33. “Men escientre, nel me reproverunt” (v. 768). 

34. “Deus me cunfunde, se la geste en desment” (v. 788). 

35. “Que malvaise cancun de nus chantet ne seit!” (v. 1014); “Male chancun n’en 
deit estre cantee” (v. 1466). Turpin also fears such disgrace: “Pur Deu vos pri que 
ne seiez fuiant, que nuls prozdom malvaisement n’en chant” (v. 1517). 

36. “Jo fereie que fols! En dulce France en perdreie mun los” (vv. 1053-55); “Ne 
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Roland has previously expressed the hope that France will not be dis- 
graced through him because he would rather die than be reproached,%* 
and he echoes this sentiment in Laisse cxl in saying that he will die of 
doel if nothing else kills him first.2 This doel is chiefly the chagrin he 
feels upon realizing that he will lose the fame he has struggled so long 
to maintain. This explanation will seem blasphemous to those critics who 
see Roland as a penitent sinner, but it will accord with Ruth Benedict's 
observation that “in a culture where shame is a major sanction, people are 
chagrined about acts which we expect people to feel guilty about.”®* As 
we have seen, shame was Roland’s chief, and almost sole, sanction. It is 
to escape such chagrin that Roland wishes to resume the battle and 
strike the enemy:*° death in battle will not save him from the ignominy 
of defeat, but at least it will save him from a life of shame. Renoir him- 
self comments on the bitter humiliation Roland endures at being unable 
to defend his men,*! yet he seems to attribute his distress to sense of guilt 
rather than to loss of honor. 

When Roland’s doel is understood as chagrin, not only does all in- 
consistency disappear in plot and character, but Roland’s tragedy be- 
comes even more intense. For the Christian, a tragedy based on guilt 
and sin is always mitigated by the possibility of forgiveness. As Cardinal 
Newman states, a sinful man can free himself of sin by one act of con- 
trition,4? and this fact probably explains why there has never been a 
great Christian tragedy, even though hagiographies offer an abundance 
of potentially tragic situations. On the other hand, there is no surcease 
of the chagrin caused by loss of honor; for, as Cardinal Newman con- 
tinues, it is impossible to restore the honor of a man once it has been 
sullied. Ruth Benedict also continues her previously quoted statement 
with the conclusion that “chagrin can be very intense and it cannot be 
relieved, as guilt can be, by confession and atonement.” 

Renoir denies that Roland “sinks into vulgar despair” (p. 575); yet, 
placet Damnedeu que mi parent pur mei seient blasmet” (vv. 1063-64); “Ja n’en 
avrunt reproece mi parent” (v. 1076); “Que co ne placet Deu . . . que ¢o seit dit 
de nul hume vivant, ne pur paien, que ja seie cornant!” (v. 1073-75). 

37. “Ne placet Damnedeu ne ses angles que ja pur mei perdet sa valur France! 
Melz voeill murir que huntage me venget” (vv. 1089-91). 

38. “De doel murra, s’altre ne m’i ocit” (v. 1867). 

39. The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Cambridge, 1946), p. 222. 

40. “Sire cumpainz, alum i referir!” (v. 1868). 

41. “Thus, in acknowledging his obvious inability to do anything for the sake of 
his men, Roland is in effect acknowledging his utter failure as Charlemagne’s most 
trusted captain. From one point of view, his turning them over to God's care, as 
he does in the last line of the section, is similar to a compulsory and humiliating 
relinquishing of his command. As for the extent of that humiliation, it may be 
gathered by contrasting Roland's position to that of his dead warriors: unlike their 
commander, their very death dramatically proclaims that they have kept their part 
of the feudal contract” (p. 574). 


42. John Henry, Cardinal Newman, Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans (London, 
1897), Vol. I, Lecture VIII, p. 249. 
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vulgar or not, despair is just what Roland experiences at realizing that 
he will lose his honor because of his defeat and his inability to protect 
his men. His liege and uncle, Charlemagne, knows that Roland is de- 
spairing as soon as he hears his horn.*? To appreciate Roland’s despond- 
ency, we should recall the mental anguish of Japanese prisoners of war 
in World War II, for whom defeat meant dishonor, and for whom dis- 
honor meant severance of all social ties and consequent collapse of per- 
sonal integrity. Stoic philosophers, Christian martyrs, and modern “inner- 
directed” men have inner resources which enable them to disregard social 
reprobation, provided their conscience is clear and their inner honor is 
still intact; but “other-directed” men lose the very source of their moral 
fiber when they lose the approbation of their peers. As we have seen, 
the major motivating force of all Roland’s actions is his desire to win 
fame and avoid shame. Like Norfolk in Shakespeare’s Richard II, his 
honor is his life, both grow in one. Take honor from him, and his life 
is done. 

But how can one deny an obsession with sin and repentance in this 
scene so redolent of Christian martyrdom? How can one belittle the im- 
portance of humility and forgiveness when Roland’s soul is taken up to 
heaven? This is easy, if one only remembers how superficial Christianity 
was in northwestern Europe in the twelfth century. When Clovis ac- 
cepted the new religion, he did so for practical reasons; and it is un- 
likely that he even tried to understand the ethics of the new religion.‘ 
The Church so well accommodated itself to the customs of the converts 
that they required no inner conversion; and, to judge by the Chanson 
de Roland, it would appear that even six centuries after Clovis’ conver- 
sion Frankish warriors had little inkling of the meaning of Christ’s mes- 
sage. To be sure, Christian love, peace, meekness, and mercy may have 
appealed to some of the “four-penny monks” so scorned by Archbishop 
Turpin,*® but that warlike prelate better fitted the popular ideal of 
God’s representative on earth, even though he was primarily a soldier of 
Charlemagne and only secondarily a soldier of Christ.*¢ 

43. “Asez oez que Rollant se dementet!” (v. 1795). 

44. Even the Gallo-Roman chronicler Gregory of Tours seems to have been rather 
unenlightened. After describing the gruesome details of Clovis’ greed, treachery, 
cruelty, and parricide, Gregory naively concludes: “God daily cast down his enemies 
under his hand and increased his kingdom, because he walked before Him with an 
upright heart and did those things that were pleasing in His eyes” (Historiarum 
libri decem, ed. R. Buchner [Darmstadt, 1959], II, 41). 

45. Being a better warrior than clergyman, Turpin said that any knight who was 
not valiant in battle was not worth four-pence and should be a monk in a mon- 
astery (““U altrement ne valt. IIII. deners, einz deit monie estre en un de cez mus- 
tiers,” vv. 1880-82). 

46. Although sent in God’s name (que Deus mist en sun num, v. 2238), Turpin 
was primarily a guerreier Charlun who distinguished himself first in granz batailles 


and then by mult bels sermons (v. 2242). He always appealed first to his men’s sec- 
ular and only then to their religious allegiance (“Pur nostre rei devum nus ben 
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A solution to this apparent enigma may be furnished by a theory of 
André Burger, who suggests that Turold based his battle of Roncevals 
on a passio Rotolandi.** Even if Burger is not entirely convincing in 
his efforts to reconstruct the hexameters of the original Latin poem, it 
is tempting to think that Turold faintly recollected some holy legend, 
from which he borrowed the trappings, even if not the ethos. 

There is nothing especially Christian about Roland. All literary mat- 
ter was grist for Turold’s mill, be it holy or profane. Being the inspired 
genius that he was, he stamped his personality on his work and was in 
no way hampered by the moral intent of his sources. This can be seen 
in the famous scene when Charlemagne reaches Roncevals and seeks the 
bodies of his friends. “Where are you, fair Nephew?,” he cries, “Where 
is the archbishop? Where is Count Oliver? .. .”*8 Here Turold is no 
doubt inspired by the rhetorical tradition of ubi sunt, which was con- 
ventionally used to argue the meaninglessness of worldly endeavor. But 
Turold has not composed a memento mori. He is not implying that the 
heroes died in vain. Quite to the contrary, the grief of the great emperor 
is the highest honor they could achieve, an honor well worth living and 
dying for, an honor that will live as long as the Chanson de Roland is 
sung or read. Turold has used a clerical theme, but he has imbued it 
with an heroic ethos. In letting Marsilie turn to the wall to die, Turold 
is probably influenced by some faint subconscious recollection of King 
Hezekiah, who did likewise.*® But the Hebrew king turned to the wall 
to pray to God, whereas the maimed and defeated king of Saragossa 
turned to the wall to hide his shame and sorrow. Here again the form 
is old, but the moral content is new. Roland’s courage, pride, and loyal- 
ty to friend and liege were qualities just as dear to the pagan Franks 
and Northmen as to their Christian descendants. Nowhere does he con- 
cern himself with Christian dogma or Christian ethics until a few min- 
utes before his death, and only after it is too late to depend upon self- 
help. Even then he does not ask divine aid for his safety but only for his 
salvation. Unlike Charlemagne, his campaign is in no way a holy war, 
and he appeals to his men’s greed for glory and wealth but not to their 
religious duty. There is no evidence that he looks upon his men’s mas- 
sacre as a martyrdom. Ironically, he first uses the word martyrdom to 
describe the death of the pagans; and, when he finally uses the word in 
connection with his own men, it is clear that he is concerned with their 
murir. Chrestientet aidez a sustenir!” v. 1128). He feared public reproach (v. 1517) 
and craved revenge (vv. 1744, 2145), and he regretted his heavenly rewards because 
they would take him from his powerful emperor (v. 2198). 


47. “La légende de Roncevaux avant la Chanson de Roland,’ Romania, LXX 
(1948-49), 433-73. 

48. “U estes vos, bels niés? U est l’arcevesque? e li quens Oliver? ...” (vv. 2402ff). 

49. Vers sa pareit se turnet (v. 3644); Qui convertit faciem suam ad parietem et 
oravit Dominum dicens... (Liber IV Regum 20, 2; King James IJ Kings 20, 2). 
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immortal fame rather than their eternal salvation, since he calls shame 
upon any who do not sell their lives dearly so that they will not bring 
shame upon France.®° 

Roland’s pride and death suggest the proverb that “pride goeth be- 
fore destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.”51 But, as we have 
seen, Roland has a haughty spirit again soon after his fall, and this does 
not prevent him from rising again; at least it does not keep his soul 
from being taken to heaven. Disapproval of pride is not a peculiarly 
Christian attitude. Roland’s plight suggests the words of the Greek poet 
Theognis, who said to Krynos a half-millennium before Christ: ‘Pride 
(hybris) is the first evil which a god sends to a man whom he wishes to 
destroy.”’5? 

Believing Roland to be truly Christian, Renoir states that Turold 
“specifically tells us that Roland recalls Charlemagne so that the dead 
French may receive Christian burial” (p. 578). He does not document 
this statement, perhaps because he could not find a single verse with 
which to do so. On the contrary, Roland clearly states that he is calling 
Charlemagne so that he will avenge his fallen men,5* and he never men- 
tions Christian burial in connection with blowing his horn. Even Arch- 
bishop Turpin stresses vengeance and only casually mentions burial. 
When Roland finally gathers the bodies of his peers, he is following Ger- 
manic rather than Christian tradition. Christ would probably have said 
to let the dead bury their dead: it was Germanic custom that required 
a leader to recover the bodies of his men or else suffer shame.®> Charle- 
magne’s efforts to preserve his men’s mortal remains is primarily pagan 
in origin. 

50. “Cist paien vont grant martirie querant” (v. 1166); “Ci recevrums martyrie, 
e or sai ben n’avons guaires a vivre; mais tut seit fel cher ne se vende primes! .. . 
que dulce France par nus ne seit hunie!” (vv. 1922-27). Margariz uses the word for 
the approaching massacre of the Franks, but certainly without religious implication 
(Li .xii. per sunt remés en martirie, v. 965). Even Turold refers to the death of 
the Saracens as a martirie (v. 1467). 

51. Contritionem praecedit superbia, et ante ruinam exaltatur spiritus (Proverbs 
16, 18). 

52. Théognis, Poémes Elégiaques, ed. J. Carri¢re (Paris, 1948), I, 151-152. 

53. “Li emperere nos devreit ben venger” (v. 1149); “Mult grant venjance en 
prendrat l’emperere” (v. 1459). Renoir also makes the categorical statement that 
“there is not the least suggestion in the poem . . . of an invasion of France” (p. 
574), although there are at least two. Esturganz and Estramariz promise to deliver 
France to Marsilie (“Tere Majur vos metrum en present,” v. 952) and Margariz 
promises him that the Saracens will sleep in the city of Saint Denis (“Gesir porrum 
el burc de seint Denise,” v. 973). 

54. “Venget li reis, si nus purrat venger” (v. 1744); “Carles repairet, ki ben nus 
vengerat” (v. 2145). When he tells how Charlemagne will take their bodies to the 
minsters, he thinks it is to protect them from swine, wolves, and dogs (“Enfuerunt 
nos en aitres de musters; n’en mangerunt ne lu ne porc ne chen,” vv. 1750-51). 

55. Tacitus remarked that the Germanic warriors recovered the bodies of their 
dead even in dubious battle (corpora suorum etiam in dubiis proeliis referunt). 


Cornelii Taciti de origine et situ Germanorum, ed. J. G. G. Anderson (Oxford, 1938), 
c. 6. 
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Having freed ourselves from all a priori assumptions, let us judge 
Roland’s humiliation as Turold actually depicts it. To appreciate his 
humiliation, we must first comprehend the magnitude of the pride that 
preceded it. We first hear Roland boast of his past victories (vv. 196- 
213), and we next see him volunteer for the mission to Saragossa, for 
which Oliver disqualifies him because of his violent temper (v. 256). 
When Ganelon threatens Roland for having nominated him for the 
mission, Roland laughs and says that everyone knows that he is not 
afraid of threats (v. 293). Arriving in Saragossa, Ganelon tells how Ro- 
land has promised to deliver all kingdoms to Charlemagne, and he pre- 
dicts that his pride will bring him to shame (v. 389). He also warns the 
Saracen king Marsilie that Roland will be a haughty partner when 
Charlemagne divides Spain between them (v. 474); and he declares that 
Charlemagne will be safe only as long as Roland lives (v. 557). When 
Ganelon nominates Roland for the rear guard, Roland thanks him for 
the opportunity and boasts that he will not let Charlemagne lose a single 
beast of burden (v. 756); and he boasts that he will not drop the staff 
that Charlemagne gives him (v. 763). 

Roland’s reputation, that is to say his image in other people’s eyes, 
is emphasized when each of the twelve Saracen leaders promises to de- 
feat him; and Roland reveals his overweening self-assurance by swearing 
that all pagans will die.5¢ As long as the battle goes well for the Franks, 
Roland remains in high spirits; but his spirit begins to falter when he 
realizes that the battle is turning out badly. As he has often attested, he 
is not afraid that he will die, but only that he will be dishonored by 
defeat, especially since he has staked his honor upon victory. He finally 
decides that help from Charlemagne will be less shameful than defeat, 
but then his companion Oliver spitefully reverses his opinion and shames 
him from blowing his horn by repeating all the arguments Roland had 
used when Oliver first urged him to do so.57 Reminded of the shame he 
and his kinsmen will suffer, Roland refrains from blowing until Turpin 
convinces him that he can do so without jeopardizing his good name.®* 
It being too late for help, it is no longer shameful to blow the horn. On 
the other hand, by blowing his horn he will assure that Charlemagne 
will avenge their death and thus partially diminish the disgrace of de- 
feat, or at least deprive the victors of the pleasure of their victory, and 
also provide honorable burial for the fallen. 

After his famous lament for his men, Roland fights with the courage 
born of desperation, and Turold frankly says that he and his sixty re- 
maining followers defend themselves like men who expect no quarter.*® 

56. vv. 1058, 1069, 1081. 

57. vv. 1705-10, 1715-21. 

58. vv. 1742-51. 


59. Home ki ¢o set que ja n’avrat prisun en tel bataill fait grant defension: pur 
co sunt Francs si fiers cume leuns (vv. 1886-88). 
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Seeing the enemy king Marsilie kill several of his men, Roland curses 
him and boasts that he will pay for his deed and will learn the name 
of Roland’s sword; and he fulfils his threat by cutting off Marsilie’s right 
hand and killing his son. Thereupon most of the surviving pagans flee 
with their injured king, but Marsilie’s uncle Marganice attacks with 
vastly superior numbers and gives Oliver a fatal blow from behind. 
Blinded by blood, Oliver strikes Roland by mistake; yet, although he is 
unhurt and despite their long friendship, punctilious Roland does not 
forgive him until he is sure that Oliver did not strike him on purpose. 
Here again we see that, notwithstanding the catastrophe caused by his 
pride, Roland still puts his honor above his friendship for Oliver. 

After Oliver’s death, Roland, Walter, and Turpin fight so fiercely that 
the Saracens stand back and throw their spears from a distance, thereby 
killing Walter and mortally wounding Turpin. Roland continues to 
fight until the pagans realize that, because of his great ferocity, he can 
never be defeated by any mortal man; and thereupon they flee and leave 
him in control of the field.61 Thus Roland is able to vindicate his honor 
by conquering, as he swore he would, and by recovering the bodies of 
his fallen comrades. No doubt Roland deeply mourns his dead friends, 
as he attests in his laments,®? yet this does not lessen his concern for his 
own posthumous fame, or suggest any remorse. As we have seen, he tries 
to destroy his sword so that no one will reproach him, and he tells his 
sword of his great victories in the past. We have also seen how he ad- 
vances farther toward the enemy than any of his men so that Charle- 
magne and his men will say that he died as a conqueror. 

Turold makes it amply clear that Roland has vindicated himself and 
has repaired his injured honor. Upon returning to Roncevals after pur- 
suing and destroying Roland’s enemies, Charlemagne knows precisely 
where to find his body, since he remembers Roland’s boast that he would 
lie in front of his men; and thus Roland succeeds in proclaiming to pos- 
terity that he has not been defeated. The whole tragedy of Roland’s 
death can be explained in heroic terms, without any reference to Chris- 
tianity, and without any loss of tragic intensity. An overconfident leader 
risks defeat and jeopardizes his followers in a foolhardy attempt to en- 
hance his worldly fame. Realizing that his temerity has cost him his hon- 
or, he is overwhelmed by chagrin at the thought of disgrace. But, de- 
spite despair, he challenges fate and fights against superhuman odds with 
a strength born of desperation, until he finally vindicates his good name. 
Like Byrhtnoth at Maldon and like the Burgundians at Etzel’s court, 
Roland struggles manfully against fate and relies entirely on his own 

60. “Sire cumpain, faites le vos de gred? Ja est ¢o Rollant, ki tant vos soelt amer! 
Par nule guise ne m’aviez desfiet!” (vv. 2000-02). 

61. “Li quens Rollant est de tant fiertet ja n’ert vencut pur nul hume carnel. 


Lancuns a lui, puis sil laissums ester” (vv. 2152-53). 
62. Especially in laisses 163-67. 
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efforts rather than call on human or divine aid. And, unlike Byrhtnoth 
and the Burgundians, he succeeds in his task even though he dies in 
the effort. 

Nor did he need penitence, in its Christian meaning. Roland’s soul is 
taken to heaven because he excels in penitence, in Turpin’s sense of the 
word, in which it means penance done by killing pagans.®* Like Ger- 
manic heroes taken to Valhalla and like Mohammedan warriors taken 
to paradise, the Franks achieve salvation more on their own merits and 
through good works than through faith.** There is little evidence that 
Turpin’s, or Turold’s, idea of martyrdom differed materially from the 
Mohammedan’s belief in Shahid. 


63. Par penitence les cumandet a ferir (v. 1138). 
64. “Se vos murez, esterez seinz martirs, Sieges avrez el greignor pereis” (vv. 1134- 
35). 











STENDHAL AND MADAME ROLAND 
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Critics OF STENDHAL have said surprisingly little about the woman he 
most admired, one he never met personally, yet knew through her 
stirring memoirs.1 She whom he usually called the “divine” or “sublime” 
Mme Roland was to incarnate for him through the years the fiery spirit 
of the French Revolution as well as feminine appeal combined with a 
powerful intellect and fearless audacity. But these qualities, remarkable 
though they were, do not explain satisfactorily why, of all the notable 
historical and literary heroines, Mme Roland should have been singled 
out by Stendhal for special attention. Enthusiastic references to her 
abound in his writings; yet no serious attempt has so far been made to 
probe the causes and meaning of this reverence. 

What makes Stendhal’s admiring interest in Mme Roland more than 
a private predilection is the unmistakable relationship one can detect 
between her forceful personality and the novelist’s own ideal of woman- 
hood. But of still greater significance to the literary historian is the 
striking resemblance she bears to several of Stendhal’s own fictional crea- 
tions. And this hardly surprises us once we realize that the dramatic and 
unusual pattern of her life and death carried important symbolic im- 
plications for the writer. No wonder, then, that her memoirs fired his 
imagination and that she should have been transmuted into an inner 
image, into an archetype of superior womanhood. As such, she was fre- 
quently conjured up by her posthumous admirer, especially in his mo- 
ments of loneliness or self-doubt. For not only did he see in her the com- 
panion he sought in vain among contemporary women, but also the un- 
derstanding and perceptive reader whom he liked to imagine intently 
poring over his novels. It is especially in this capacity that her name 
was invariably associated with those “happy few” for whom he intended 
his writings. Furthermore, we shall see that she figures prominently in 
his impassioned plea for greater equality of opportunity between the 
sexes. 

To establish the reasons why Stendhal never failed to mention the 
name of Mme Roland when speaking of the “happy few” and to trace 

1. In the immense body of critical literature on Stendhal, the only pertinent re- 
marks on Mme Roland I have been able to find are in Robert M. Adams’ Stendhal: 
Notes on a Novelist (New York: The Noonday Press, 1959), pp. 198-202. However, 
Professor Adams’ approach is general and impressionistic, which is entirely befitting 


a study of a distinctly introductory nature. This article, on the other hand, pur- 
ports to analyze in depth Stendhal’s reaction to the Girondist heroine. 
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the process of this typically Stendhalian “crystallization” will be the pur- 
pose of this essay. 


Before turning to Stendhal’s own comments on Mme Roland, how- 
ever, and in order to make these more meaningful, a brief outline of 
the basic facts of her life—together with a character sketch—seems indi- 
cated, especially since she is remembered by most only for the bitterly 
eloquent words she uttered at the foot of the guillotine: “O Liberté! que 
de crimes on commet en ton nom.” 

Born in 1754 of a middle-class Parisian couple, the future Mme Ro- 
land soon exhibited an unusually precocious and curious mind and a 
deep appreciation for the arts. This young girl who read Tacitus and 
Voltaire, who played the guitar and viol and excelled at drawing was 
indeed something of a phenomenon in the placid and quite ordinary 
Phlipon household. Her father, Gatien Phlipon, had an engraver’s shop 
on the colorful and ever-busy Pont Neuf, and from her bedroom win- 
dow young Manon Phlipon could watch a variegated and exciting spec- 
tacle. Here the pageant of Paris in the 1760’s and 1770’s was enacted 
daily, but Manon was not one to be easily distracted by the outside 
world. Books and ideas held the greatest fascination for her, and she 
led a studious and retiring life at a time when most young girls dreamed 
only of pleasure, attire, and courtship. The hours they spent on personal 
adornment and social distractions she used in improving and enriching 
her mind. No wonder she soon acquired an elegance in elocution and 
an accuracy in style of writing not commonly found in a person of her 
sex and social status. Yet, she was no overweening bluestocking; she had 
much charm, a lively and cheerful disposition, and keen wit. 

The engraver’s learned daughter reached her intellectual maturity 
when the Encyclopedists and philosophes were at the height of their 
prestige and influence among thinking Frenchmen. She studied them 
with enthusiastic eagerness and promptly assimilated their humanistic 
ideals and beliefs in the rights of man. But in spite of her wide-ranging 
readings, two authors were to leave their deepest mark on her mind and 
sensibility. Like Rousseau, she discovered Plutarch at an early age, and, 
as she tells us in her memoirs,’ he inspired in her a passionate commit- 
ment to the principles of republicanism as well as a nostalgic admira- 
tion for the simple and austere ways of the ancient Stoics and early 

2. The following biographical summary is based on Mme Roland’s own Mémoires, 
ed. Cl. Perroud (Paris: Plon, 1905), 2 vols., as well as on her Correspondance, ed. 
Cl. Perroud (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1900-1915), 4 vols. Other documents and 
sources, too numerous to be listed here, have also been consulted. Much of the re- 
search, preparatory to a book-length study, has been accomplished at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of Paris, thanks to a generous grant-in-aid from the Columbia 
University Council for Research in the Humanities. 


3. Cf. Mémoires, II, 22. All references to Mme Roland’s memoirs are to the Cl. 
Perroud edition. 
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Romans. The other writer she cherished, quite naturally, was Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. As it was to be Stendhal’s own experience a genera- 
tion later, she discovered through his works new worlds of ideas and 
feelings. Although she learned much from Voltaire’s critical approach 
to unquestioned traditions and institutionalized religion, delighted in 
his witty, racy tales, and, like her contemporaries, considered him a great 
dramatist and epic poet, it was Jean-Jacques who made the most lasting 
impression on her. He opened her eyes to the beauties of nature and 
made her aw-.e of the depths of her sensibility. Moreover, she eagerly 
endorsed his sentimental brand of deism as well as his emotional denun- 
ciations of social injustices and inequalities. A contributing factor to this 
fervent response was of course her own inferior social status which fre- 
quently exposed her—as it had Rousseau—to the insultingly haughty airs 
of aristocrats. Much like Julien Sorel, she bristled at prerogatives of 
birth and rank. 

To the dismay of her parents, headstrong Manon steadfastly refused 
to marry any of the numerous rich shopkeepers, pedantic doctors or suc- 
cessful lawyers who asked for her hand. She had determined to share 
her life only with an enlightened intellectual, a philosophe—or else be- 
come a spinster. In 1776 she found this philosopher (or at least at the 
time she convinced herself that she had) in the middle-aged, strict, and 
finicky Roland de la Platiére. As an economist, jurist and Inspector of 
Manufactures, Roland had read and traveled extensively, and he too was 
a disciple of the Encyclopedists. Moreover, as the author of travel jour- 
nals and technical essays on economics and industry he was sufficiently 
known to be asked by the editor Panckoucke (Diderot’s successor) to con- 
tribute to the Encyclopédie méthodique. Roland’s liberal opinions, 
though usually emitted in stern, humorless fashion, suited Mlle Phlipon 
to perfection. In 1780, after a rather complicated and protracted court- 
ship, the austere Inspector and the dowryless young girl were married. 

Mme Roland soon assumed a variety of duties: aside from becoming 
her husband’s indispensable collaborator and literary adviser, she lent 
grace and wit to his dry, verbose style, and did much of his research and 
actual writing while he was away on his Inspector’s rounds. No doubt 
she would have lived out an active but obscure existence in the shadow 
of the conscientious civil servant—working at his side, managing the fam- 
ily estate near Lyon, and educating their daughter according to Rous- 
seau’s pedagogical principles—had not the Revolution suddenly jolted 
her out of this routine by mobilizing all available talent and summon- 
ing Roland to Paris. 

Swift-moving events galvanized Mme Roland to an outburst of polit- 
ical and literary activity which reached its zenith when her husband was 
appointed Minister of the Interior in 1792. Her salon became the rally- 
ing point of the Girondist party, and the role she played in Roland's 
affairs was often of the greatest moment. If her eloquent and often scath- 
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ing pen soon earned her the implacable enmity of Robespierre, Danton, 
and Marat, she nevertheless remained true to her philosophic and lib- 
ertarian beliefs at a time when these were being sorely tested. 

In these months of feverish activity her as yet untapped emotional re- 
sources and unfulfilled tenderness found a worthy object of interest in 
the able and dedicated young Girondist deputy Buzot. Energetic and 
eloquent Buzot had all the qualities lacking in the aging and diffident 
Roland. Her love for Roland had been an amour de téte; now, in her 
thirty-eighth year, she knew true passion for the first time. But always 
consistent with her Stoic tenets, she somewhat uncharitably revealed her 
feelings to her husband, while determining to renounce her love for- 
ever. Such moral pride immediately calls to mind a Corneille heroine 
or a Princesse de Cléves. As we shall see, this capacity for self-sacri- 
fice would not escape Stendhal’s notice. 

Time was rapidly running out, however, and Robespierre and the party 
of the Mountain left little leisure for Roland to fret over the aliena- 
tion of his wife’s affections, or for Mme Roland to be torn between duty 
and love. She was arrested on May 31, 1793, a few hours after the ex- 
Minister had managed to escape into hiding. She had refused to flee, 
preferring to face her enemies and defend her cause publicly. During 
her six-month imprisonment Mme Roland experienced an inner peace re- 
markably similar to that of Julien Sorel: she almost welcomed her un- 
just fate, wrote inspiring letters to her friends and proud messages of 
defiance to her foes. As will be shown later, her cheerful and selfless 
comportment in prison was greatly admired by Stendhal, who could rely 
not only on her memoirs composed during those months, but on eye- 
witness accounts as well. 

Writing her personal reminiscences allowed Mme Roland to relive the 
peaceful and studious years of her girlhood on the Ile de la Cité. These 
memoirs also enabled her to justify herself—at least for posterity—against 
the odious accusations leveled against her. This, of course, was the last 
resort le{t to one who was being calumniated and persecuted by the Rev- 
olution, whose advent she had so joyously greeted, and for whose victory 
she had worked so untiringly. With her gaze steadily fixed on the future 
generations that would vindicate her, she calmly mounted the scaffold 
on November 8, 1793. 


Such was the compelling figure young Stendhal enthusiastically al- 
luded to for the first time in a letter to his sister Pauline, dated from 
Paris, January 1, 1805: “Lis-tu quelquefois la divine Madame Roland? 
je bénis souvent le hasard qui me forga ici a l’acheter et le hasard qui 
me fit oublier le premier volume a Grenoble” (Corr., I, 310).4 By 1805 
two editions of Mme Roland’s Mémoires and other personal and polit- 


4. All references to Stendhal’s works will be to the Henri Martineau edition of 
the (Euvres complétes (Paris: Le Divan, 1927-1937). 
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ical writings had appeared. The first was published as early as 1795 by 
a devoted friend of the Rolands, Louis Bosc. In 1800 a new, more com- 
plete three-volume edition of her works was brought out by another 
friend who had survived the storm, Luc-Antoine Champagneux.® It is 
obvious from Stendhal’s comments that this was the edition he used, and 
when he tells his sister that he forgot “le premier volume a Grenoble,” 
we may infer from this remark that he had read Mme Roland at an 
even earlier date than 1805.° This first reading in Grenoble must have 
left a profound impression, since the young man purchased a new set 
of her works in Paris so that he would be able to study them anew. This 
he did with evident interest and gratification, and over a period of sev- 
eral months, as is attested by references in his letters and diary. A Feb- 
ruary 17, 1805, entry in the Journal reveals that he was engrossed in her 
writings: “Lu le matin Mme Roland et Tacite” (II, 60). Such lofty com- 
pany, it might be noted, would have delighted one who, herself, had 
venerated Tacitus since early adolescence. What is more, both Tacitus 
and Mme Roland wrote in a forceful, vivid and direct style, and pro- 
vided Stendhal with examples of fortitude and strength of character, 
which he so much admired. 

As might be expected, the aspiring young man of letters was eager to 
share with his sister Pauline the lesson learned from Mme Roland. A 
letter to an apparently depressed and lonesome Pauline, dated April 19, 
1805, attempts to raise her spirits by citing the example of the heroine’s 
youth: “Toutes les femmes célébres ont commencé comme toi par étre 
tristes; Mme Roland par exemple” (Corr., I, 340). And again, on April 
29, he points out to his sister the vexations that had beset Manon 
Phlipon: “Mme Roland, sans les ennuyeux qui assiégeaient sa mére, 
aurait-elle été cette femme sublime qui fait dire a tous les jeunes gens 
dignes de le sentir: ‘Je sauterais d’un second étage, dans l’espérance de 
lui baiser la main’” (Corr., I, 353). The message is clear: obstacles of 
a petty and irksome nature are a salutary form of discipline since they 
help develop a firm character.? 

Mme Roland was so much on young Stendhal’s mind that he soon 
engaged in a quixotic search for a living counterpart. In August of 1805 
he believed he had found this rare being in the attractive person of 
Mélanie Guilbert, the actress. Quite naturally, Pauline was made the 
confidante of this new-found happiness: “Tu n’a pas idée de Mélanie,” 


5. Still another edition was to appear during the novelist’s lifetime; it was pre- 
pared by Frangois Barriére and, after a first successful printing in 1820, it had two 
more, in 1823 and in 1827 (the latter brought out, interestingly enough, by Balzac). 

6. Young Stendhal’s interest in Mme Roland is relegated to the briefest footnote 
both in Paul Arbelet’s La Jeunesse de Stendhal (Paris: Champion, 1919) and in 
V. Del Litto’s La Vie intellectuelle de Stendhal; 1802-1821 (Paris: P.U.F., 1959). 

7. Cf. De l'amour: “Avoir de la fermeté dans le caractére, c'est avoir éprouvé 
l’effet des autres sur soi-méme; donc il faut les autres” (Fragments divers, XCII). 
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wrote the enthusiastic lover, “C’est Mme Roland avec plus de grace” 
(Corr., II, 15). No doubt this “grace” referred to Mélanie’s more lan- 
gorous and attainable charms than those of her austere model. As might 
be expected, Stendhal hastened to acquaint his beloved with the Girond- 
ist heroine and proudly announced to his sister: “Elle lit dans ce mo- 
ment Mme Roland” (ibid.). But evidently the actress found such an 
exemplar not altogether to her taste, for Stendhal sheepishly quotes her 
as saying that Mme Roland “manque de grace et qu'elle a de l’orgueil” 
(ibid.). With the complaisance of all happy lovers, Stendhal reported 
several months later from Marseille that his mistress had “un caractére 
encore plus beau que celui de Mme Roland” (Corr., II, 84; letter dated 
Nov. 27, 1805). Such bliss was not meant to last, though, and soon the 
lovers drifted apart. After this youthful romantic episode, Stendhal wise- 
ly refrained from setting up dangerously exalted prototypes for the 
women he loved and confined the image of Mme Roland to his private 
domain of intellectual speculation, sentimental musing, and literary sub- 
limation. 

At a time when he still hoped to conquer the literary world through 
the theater, one of his projected plays, La Gloire et la Bosse (1826), was 
to feature an idealistic young writer whose works are ignored by the 
public, but who manages to win the admiration and love “d’une femme 
comme madame Rolanc” (Thédtre, I1I, 375). Even her enthusiasm for 
England, a country she visited in 1784 and described in a travel journal 
(included in the 1800 edition of her writings) found sympathetic echoes 
in Stendhal. A letter to Pauline, dated June 1808, expresses his yearn- 
ing to observe life in Britain: “Voila ot il faut aller, fat-ce pour trois 
semaines, comme madame Roland” (Corr., III, 101). It is noteworthy 
that Mme Roland’s colorful vignettes, lively comments on mores, and 
sharp socio-political reflections in the manner of Voltaire are similar in 
style and approach to Stendhal’s own later touristic diaries. And none 
better than Stendhal could appreciate Mme Roland’s happy blend of 
wit and sentiment, pithy journalistic reporting and philosophic gener- 
alization. Even a brief stay in a foreign country, he learned from her, 
could prove immensely fruitful. 


Naturally enough, Stendhal was not alone in his admiration for Mme 
Roland. Authors like Lamartine, Michelet, and Carlyle were strongly 
attracted by the more rhetorical and grandiose aspects of the martyr of 
the French Revolution, and they expressed their veneration in essays 
that frequently verge on the dithyrambic.§ As for Sainte-Beuve, the 
five studies he devoted to her reveal a veritable cult.® Unlike these 

8. Cf. Alphonse de Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins (1847); Jules Michelet, Les 
Femmes de la Révolution (1855); Thomas Carlyle, The French Revolution (1837). 

9. Cf. his Portraits de femmes in Cuvres, ed. Maxime Leroy (Paris: Gallimard, 


1951), II, 1133-76, for the first two essays (written in 1835 and 1840 respectively). 
Upon the publication of two new, and for the first time unexpurgated, editions of 
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writers, Stendhal did not systematize his thoughts concerning Mme Ro- 
land, preferring to jot them down informally as they occurred through 
the years and in a variety of contexts. But these generally brief nota- 
tions reveal, I think, a more perceptive understanding of the individual's 
character and personality. By approaching her in a frankly subjective 
manner, by viewing her from an inner perspective, so to speak, he suc- 
ceeded in seeing a woman in flesh and blood where others tended to see 
an awesome, quasi-mythical being. 

Because of his liberal notions about the “second” sex, Stendhal was 
the only one in his time to use the case of Mme Roland as a powerful 
argument against those conservative thinkers who wanted to relegate 
women to household duties and exclude them from any transcendent 
endeavor. It is in this connection that she is cited in De l’amour (1822). 
It would be cruely unjust, we are told emphatically, to force a gifted 
woman to waste her talents on trivial occupations: “Mais est-ce de bonne 
foi, que l’on voudrait proposer 4 Mme Roland ou a Mistress Hutchin- 
son! de passer leur temps a élever un petit rosier de Bengale?”’ (II, 114). 
And in a note to this observation he advises his reader to study the 
memoirs of ‘“‘ces femmes admirables’” (ibid.). A few pages later Mme 
Roland’s name is linked with that of Catherine II to show that only 
overwhelming odds, not some innate mental defects, prevent women from 
assuming political leadership and excelling in the difficult field of states- 
manship (II, 128). To be sure, outstanding women like these are not 
common, concedes Stendhal, but neither are their male counterparts. 
And against those who expatiate on the dangers of raising the educa- 
tional level of women, Stendhal argues that the acquiring of ideas can 
produce good or harmful effects in either sex, depending upon the de- 
gree of intelligence of the individual. In Racine et Shakespeare (1823), 
even Moliére is taken to task for portraying in Les Femmes savantes 
ridiculous bluestockings, thereby fostering a widespread prejudice (p. 
324). But truly intelligent and sensitive women, “dignes d’entendre et 
d’aimer le misanthrope Alceste,” do indeed exist, for, contrary to a Céli- 
méne, “madame Roland I’edt aimé” (ibid.). And a footnote explains the 
meaning of this last remark: “Sous le nom de Mme Roland je m’indique 
a moi-méme le nom de femmes d’un génie supérieur qui vivent encore.” 

In this respect, a brief confrontation of Stendhal’s advanced views on 
women with those of the more conservative Sainte-Beuve can prove en- 
lightening. At the end of his 1855 essay on Mme Roland, the critic 





Mme Roland's Mémoires in 1864 (by C. A. Dauban and P. Faugére), Sainte-Beuve 
composed three more articles about her. Cf. his Nouveaux Lundis (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy, 1896), VIII, 190-265. 

10. Mrs. Hutcheson was the wife of one of Cromwell's lieutenants and the author 
of memoirs relating the events of the English Revolution of 1688. These memoirs 
were published in London in 1816. 
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proceeded to caution the reader against the idea, which he considered 
dangerous, that women should be treated as equals of men. No doubt 
the following warning was deviously directed against Stendhal: “On a 
voulu dans ces derniers temps, faire de Mme Roland un type pour les 
femmes futures, une femme forte, républicaine, inspiratrice de l’époux, 
égale ou supérieure a lui. . . . Ce sont la encore d’ambitieuses et abu- 
sives chiméres.”!! Unlike Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve found it more conve- 
nient to treat women of Mme Roland’s stamp as though they were curi- 
ous, fascinating freaks of nature. To use their example in order to pro- 
mote the emancipation of the fair sex would, he insisted, be “une 
étrange illusion.”’!? 


Another direct result of Stendhal’s interest in Mme Roland is the life- 
long status she acquired as his ideal reader. Whenever he felt discour- 
aged by his lack of success, his thoughts would turn to the “happy few,” 
over whom constantly hovered the spirit of Mme Roland. In De l’amour 
he expressed a poetic thought which was to become his literary credo: 


Il n’entre pas dans mes voeux, et sans doute fort heureusement pour moi, 
d’avoir beaucoup de lecteurs. I] me serait doux de plaire 4 trente ou qua- 
rante personnes de Paris que je ne verrai jamais, mais que j'aime 4 la folie, 
sans les connaitre. Par exemple, quelque jeune madame Roland, lisant en 
cachette quelque volume qu'elle cache bien vite au moindre bruit, dans les 
tiroirs de |’établi de son pére, lequel est graveur de boites de montres. (I, 40) 


From this charming little tableau of young Manon Phlipon’s voracious, 
and sometimes forbidden, readings in her father’s workshop we can see 
how accurately Stendhal has retained the details of Mme Roland’s ado- 
lescence as they are related in the early chapters of her Mémoires.'* The 
novelist’s yearning to reach only about forty exceptional beings is also 
expressed in Rome, Naples et Florence (1, 254). But by what visible 
token can these kindred souls be recognized, wonders Stendhal. For, after 
all, “Mme Roland ne passait peut-étre que pour une pédante aux yeux 
de ses amies, qu’elle choquait par ses sentiments” (ibid.). This remark 
obviously refers to Manon Phlipon’s exalted friendship (as friendships 
were wont to be in the eighteenth century) for the two Cannet sisters, 
Sophie and Henriette, to whom she wrote long letters, replete with phil- 

11. Portraits de femmes, Il, 1158. 

12. Ibid. 

13. “J’avais découvert, en furetant par la maison, une source de lectures que je 
ménageai assez longtemps. Mon pére tenait ce qu’on appelait son atelier tout pres 
du lieu que j‘habitais durant le jour. . . . Une grande chambre dans laquelle mon 
pére avait fait placer son établi, beaucoup d’objets de sculpture et ceux de son art, 
formait son atelier. Je m’y glissais le soir ou bien aux heures de la journée ot il 
n'y avait personne; j'y avais remarqué une cachette ot! l'un des jeunes gens [un 
apprenti] mettait des livres. J’en prenais un a mesure; j'allais le dévorer dans mon 
petit cabinet, ayant grand soin de le remettre aux heures convenables, sans en rien 
dire 4 personne. C’était en général de bons ouvrages...” (Mémoires, II, 21). 
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osophic discourses, political comments on current events, summaries of 
the books she was reading, and searching self-analyses. The boldness and 
independence of the young girl’s opinions sometimes alarmed her more 
conventional friends. 

The hope that his books would one day fall into the hands of worthy 
readers like a Mme Roland sustained the writer’s courage through the 
years. In Souvenirs d’égotisme he confesses that “le courage me man- 
querait si je n’avais l’idée qu’un jour ces feuilles paraitront imprimées 
et seront lues par quelque 4me que j'aime, par un étre tel que Mme 
Roland... .” (p. 4); and in Henri Brulard he muses: “S’il y a succes, 
je cours la chance d’étre lu en 1900 par les Ames que j’aime, les madame, 
Roland, les Mélanie Guilbert. . . .” (I, 10). This inmost wish is ex- 
pressed once more in Chroniques italiennes: ‘““Toute ma vie j'ai désiré 
étre lu par fort peu de personnes, 30 ou 40, des amis comme Mme 
Roland” (I, 4). 

In the course of his search for a style best suited to his literary pur- 
pose, Stendhal always kept in mind the men and women he admired , 
and whom he considered his ideal readers: 


I] est sans doute parmi nous quelques ames nobles et tendres comme madame 
Roland, mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Napoléon, le condamné Lafargue,!4 etc. 
Que ne puis-je écrire dans un langage sacré compris d’elles seules! Alors un 
écrivain serait aussi heureux qu’un peintre; on oserait exprimer les sentiments 
les plus délicats, et les livres, loin de se ressembler platement comme aujourd’- 
hui, seraient aussi différents que les toilettes d’un bal. (Promenades dans 
Rome, II, 190-91) 


Already in De l’amour he realized that his elliptic style might shock 
even a Mme Roland, and, after coining neologisms like cristallisation 
and skipping many an explanatory transition, he begged her forgiveness: 
“Une ame comme celle de Mme Roland me pardonnera, je l’espére, non 
seulement le mot de cristallisation, mais encore plusieurs ellipses trop 
hardies” (I, 41). That he should have sought reassurance in the sym- 
pathetic approval of ideal readers like Mme Roland is quite under- 
standable, since he knew that his sober, terse style, which he had freed 
of all romantic adornments, images and metaphors, was not likely to 
appeal to a public that had been conditioned by the descriptive and 
sumptuous prose of a Chateaubriand. But would a Mme Roland, who 
had thrilled to Rousseau’s lengthy and emotional developments, appre- 
ciate his own rapid and matter-of-fact style of writing? Stendhal was 
sometimes beset by doubts about the effect, even on his ideal reader, of 
his radical rejection of all embellishments. In the margin of Le Rouge 


14. A cabinet-maker of the city of Bagnéres who was tried in 1829 for slaying his 
unfaithful mistress in a blind fit of jealousy. In Stendhal’s eyes he was an Othello 
of the working class and personified a quality he much admired: the capacity to 
experience feelings of great intensity. 
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et le Noir is noted this afterthought: “Style trop abrupt, trop heurté. 
L’auteur ne songe en discourant qu’a l’idée. Il manque de ce développe- 
ment doux que Jean-Jacques a dans les Confessions. . . . L’horreur de 
Dominique pour les longues phrases emphatiques des gens d’esprit de 
1830 le jette dans l’abrupt, dans le heurté, le saccadé, le dur” (Mélanges 
intimes et Marginalia, 11, 137). Similar doubts assailed him when writing 
La Vie de Henri Brulard, a novel which concentrates solely on the 
thoughts and actions of the personages, leaving out all extraneous ele- 
ments: “Il me faudrait pour lecteur une Mme Roland, et encore peut- 
étre le manque de descriptions des charmants ombrages de notre vallée 
de I’Isére lui ferait jeter le livre” (II, 133). 

To have set up Mme Roland as his supreme judge in literary matters 
constitutes high tribute indeed, since even the most illustrious writers 
became the object of sharp disapproval when their style did not conform 
to Stendhal’s exacting standards of excellence. Thus, by a process not 
unlike that made famous under the name of “crystallization,” Mme 
Roland came to symbolize for Stendhal not only ideal womanhood, but 
his esthetic conscience as well. 


There is yet another aspect to Stendhal’s fascination with the Revolu- 
tionary heroine, one that concerns his interest in psychology and history. 
The autobiographical passages of her Mémoires, in particular, are 
strongly reminiscent of Rousseau’s Confessions in their blunt revelations 
of intimate and sometimes shameful experiences. This is all the more 
remarkable since the author was a lady who had to put aside those con- 
siderations of pudeur and bienséance peculiar to her sex in order to be 
absolutely sincere with her reader. In her desire to leave a truthful self- 
portrait for posterity, she omitted no fact—no matter how personal or 
delicate—which could help throw a better light on her character from 
early childhood to maturity. Such straightforward self-scrutiny, not alto- 
gether exceptional in the eighteenth century, nevertheless shocked some 
nineteenth-century sensibilities. Sainte-Beuve, for instance, disapproved 
of some pages of the Mémoires because they violated his conception of 
feminine reserve.'®> But Stendhal, for his part, had no such prudish in- 
hibitions, and consequently highly prized Mme Roland’s many direct 
insights into human character in general and feminine psychology in 
particular. Renouncing the difficult task of analyzing feminine pride, he 

15. “Mme Roland me choque, avec son accent d’esprit fort . . . En écrivant, a 
limitation de Jean-Jacques, sur certaines particularités qu'il sied 4 toute femme d’en- 
sevelir, elle se complait, avec une sorte de belle humeur stoicienne et de dédain 
des sexes, en des allusions moins chastes qu’elle qui était la chasteté méme” (essay 
of 1835, op. cit., p. 1156). When the first integral and unexpurgated text of her 
Mémoires appeared in 1864, the squeamish critic voiced in even stronger terms his 


disapproval of certain outspoken passages, which he called “un acte immortel d’im- 
pudeur” (Nouveaux Lundis, VIII, 200). 
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notes in De l’amour: “Autant que je puis m’en souvenir, le seul ouvrage 
ou je l’aie vu esquissé [l’orgueil féminin], c'est la partie des Mémoires 
de madame Roland, ou elle conte des petits raisonnements qu’elle faisait 
étant fille” (II, 194). It goes without saying that such first-hand obser- 
vations were invaluable for one who, like our novelist, was constantly 
studying the psychological workings of outstanding individuals in order 
to incorporate the lessons thus learned in his own fictional creations. 

On the stage as in life, Stendhal much preferred tragic heroines who 
provoked his admiration rather than his compassion. Hence his special 
veneration—one he shared with Napoleon—for Corneille’s dramas. In 
Mme Roland’s strong, magnanimous nature he could recognize all the 
qualities of the Cornelian heroine: one who prizes her self-esteem more 
than happiness or life itself. This admiration for women of mettle ex- 
plains in great part the novelist’s unrewarded passion for the proud and 
beautiful Countess Metilda Dembowska as well as the unbending and 
single-minded character of such spirited heroines as Mathilde de La 
Mole and the Duchess Sanseverina.!® In the Mémoires sur Napoléon we 
are told that the emperor’s mother was also one of these determined, 
strong-willed women: ‘“‘La mére de Napoléon fut une femme comparable 
aux héroines de Plutarque, aux Porcia, aux Cornélie, aux madame 
Roland” (II, 45). 

Like Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve and Michelet, Stendhal was keenly 
aware of the political implications of Mme Roland’s Mémoires. But 
rather than delving into the ideological differences between the Gironde 
and the Mountain, or sentimentalizing over the tragic fate of many a 
Revolutionary leader, he preferred viewing the Revolution as a whole 
and as a positive phenomenon which brought outstanding individuals 
to the forefront. For it was his deeply-held belief that extraordinary 
times produce great men and women who otherwise might die in ob- 
scurity or turn their energy and genius against society. This view he not 
only set forth in his personal writings but illustrated in dramatic terms 
in his novels, particularly in Le Rouge et le Noir. 

Studying Mme Roland’s forceful accounts of epoch-making events and 
telling portraits of important figures enabled Stendhal to relive an ex- 
citing era which he had witnessed only from afar, as a schoolboy in 
Grenoble. That he had the fullest confidence in her testimony is amply 
demonstrated in his comments, particularly in his Courrier anglais, 
wherein her memoirs are cited as one of the few documents that can 
give “une idée vraie de la Révolution” (IV, 347). More significantly, per- 
haps, we are assured that her grave accusations of treason and duplicity 
leveled at Louis XVI and Count d’Artois, the future Charles X, are ab- 
solutely true (ibid., IV, 348). In his Vie de Henri Brulard (chap. XI), 


16. Cf. Alain, Stendhal (Paris: P.U.F., 1948), p. 63: “Je définirais l'amour sten- 
dhalien par le besoin du sublime, ou, si l’on veut, par le besoin d’admirer.” 
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Stendhal describes his joy at the news of the decapitation of Louis XVI 
on January 21, 1793, a joy that contrasted sharply with his family’s deep 
consternation. Even though he was only ten years old at the time, he 
already had strong Jacobin sympathies and wholeheartedly approved of 
the Revolution. In this respect, as in many others, his background dup- 
licates that of Mme Roland, for she too, as we have seen, was almost 
instinctively a rebel and had become a confirmed republican in her 
early teens. 

Furthermore, in Mme Roland’s Mémoires Stendhal could readily find 
striking examples of those qualities of heroism and abnegation which 
he considered inspiring and beautiful. He seems to have been particu- 
larly impressed by the case of the Girondist deputy Grangeneuve who, 
upon realizing that a political assassination would serve the cause of the 
Revolution by incensing the mob against the Royalists, calmly made 
all the necessary arrangements for his own murder.!? This episode, which 
is admiringly cited in the November 3, 1814, entry of Marginalia (I, 
238) as well as in De l’amour (chap. LVII, II, 137), supported the au- 
thor’s conviction that only great causes and times of national dedica- 
tion can arouse a sense of purpose in the individual and inspire great 
actions. 

But to one who looked upon the French Revolution as a creative his- 
torical process that changed the thoughts of men for the better and gave 
their talents full play, the cautious and reactionary spirit of the Restora- 
tion appeared especially irksome and uninspiring. It is therefore in a 
nostalgic and embittered mood that Stendhal frequently referred to 
Mme Roland in order to point up the antithesis between the two pe- 
riods and the kind of individual each produced. In Lucien Leuwen, a 
realistic panorama of nineteenth-century society with many satiric over- 
tones, the self-seeking Mme Grandet is ironically compared with Mme 
Roland as she happily imagines herself the wife of a Minister (III, 303). 
Mme Grandet, who has all the energetic drive and wit of Mme Roland 
but none of her moral qualities, is flushed with selfish pleasure at the 
thought of her husband’s advancement; whereas a noble patriotic en- 
thusiasm stirred Mme Roland on the eve of Roland’s nomination as 
Minister of the Interior. “Quel réle 4 jouer que celui de Mme Roland 
au milieu d’une société qui se décompose!” (III, 302) is the author's 
pointed comment at the end of this little scene of satisfied vanity. Here 
the differences between Mme Roland and Mme Grandet illustrate the 
abyss separating the public-spirited revolutionaries and the opportunistic 
conservatives under the Restoration, and Mme Grandet is what Mme 
Roland would have become had she lived in a society that had lost its 
sense of purpose. 

There is only one direct allusion to Mme Roland in Le Rouge et le 


17. Cf. Mémoires, I, 156-58. 
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Noir, but it is highly revealing. It occurs when Mathilde de La Mole 
finds herself falling in love with Julien Sorel and dreams of accomplish- 
ing great deeds at his side: “S’il y a une révolution, pourquoi Julien 
Sorel ne jouerait-il pas le réle de Roland, et moi celui de Mme Roland?” 
(II, 228).18 Like Stendhal, Mathilde is profoundly dissatisfied with the 
static society of post-Napoleonic France and ruefully harks back to an 
age of action, dynamic strife, effort, and moral commitment. And like 
Mme Roland’s, hers is a nature that needs a more exalted stage than 
that provided by her family and friends. 

It is indeed no accident that both Mme de Rénal and Mathilde de 
La Mole should share many a trait with Mme Roland: a passionate 
and spontaneous temperament, a rich inner life, great generosity of 
heart, as well as vast resources of energy, courage and feeling. But more 
than the gentle, provincial and appealing Mme de Rénal, or even the 
intellectual, proudly defiant Mathilde de La Mole, it is Julien who pre- 
sents a pattern that is in many ways reminiscent of Mme Roland’s life 
and character. And this is not surprising, since it is Julien who most 
fully bespeaks Stendhal’s own opinions and preoccupations. Both Julien 
and Mme Roland are highly intelligent and determined plebeians who 
have been tempered by loneliness, introspection, and unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. Both are beings of powerful emotions who have neverthe- 
less learned to control their sensibilities in order to avoid humiliation 
and to master as much as possible their own destinies. They also share 
a fervent cult for Rousseau, in whom they see a kindred soul, a self- 
taught man, and, like him, they feel acutely conscious of their inferior 
social status. But at this point we must note a fundamental divergence. 
Where Mme Roland becomes a Stoic who prides herself in a conduct 
above reproach and eventually finds a creative outlet for her remarkable 
intelligence and energy in political action, Julien seeks in vain an arena 
worthy of his talents. He realizes that his age disapproves of his inner- 
most beliefs, and he therefore adopts a strategy of opportunism and hy- 
pocrisy. By these opposite paths each achieves a brilliant, if temporary, 
success. This is followed by imprisonment and death by the guillotine, 
largely brought about by impulsive action and uncompromising be- 
havior which challenged the rules of society. But curiously enough, in 
prison both Julien Sorel and Mme Roland experience an exaltation of 
spirit, a poetic exhilaration that purifies and ennobles their passions and 
enables them to face death with courage and serenity. This tragic fate 


18. It should be noted that when Stendhal was composing his novel, Mme Ro- 
land’s secret passion for the Girondist deputy Buzot had not yet been revealed to 
the public, since the unexpurgated text of her Mémoires as well as letters written 
by her to Buzot from prison were to be published only in 1864. Had Stendhal sus- 
pected the true state of Mme Roland’s feelings during those eventful months of 
public service and during her subsequent imprisonment, he would almost certainly 
have substituted the name of Buzot for that of the staid, elderly Roland. 
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illustrates a theme central to Stendhal’s thought, around which much 
of his work takes shape—the conflict between a superior individual’s 
quest for happiness and the blind, hostile forces of society. 

As a student of human behavior, and one who often took an anthro- 
pologist’s view of mores, Stendhal was fascinated by the cheerful and al- 
most insouciant heroism exhibited by the revolutionaries. ““Mourir gaie- 
ment, et sans pour ainsi dire songer a la mort, était 4 la mode dans la 
prison dont madame Roland sortit pour aller 4 l’échafaud,” he noted 
in 1829, in Promenades dans Rome (II, 330). Nine years later he came 
back to this thought, but with how much more fervor the by now mid- 
dle-aged novelist evoked Mme Roland’s intrepid defiance of fear and 
death! It was on a pleasant spring day of 1837, while taking a leisurely, 
solitary stroll in the Lyon surroundings, where the Rolands had made 
their home during the five uneventful years immediately prior to the 
Revolution, that Stendhal remembered the admirable figure of his fa- 
vorite heroine with particular poignancy. Viewing the picturesque coun- 
tryside with its neat, flat-roofed houses, green meadows, cultivated hill- 
sides, and well-tended vineyards, he recalled an eyewitness account of 
Mme Roland’s behavior as she took leave of her co-prisoners before go- 
ing to the guillotine. 

C’est je pense, dans les environs de ce pays-ci, qui s'appelle probablement 
Neuville,19 que la femme que je respecte le plus au monde avait un petit do- 
maine. Elle comptait y passer tranquillement le reste de ses jours, quand la 
révolution appela aux affaires tous les hommes capables, et les ministres comme 
M. de Calonne. 

J'ai passé deux heures fort agréables, et pourquoi rougir et ne pas dire le 
mot? deux heures délicieuses dans les chemins et sentiers le long de la Sadne; 
j‘étais absorbé dans la contemplation des temps héroiques oi: Mme Roland 
a vécu. Nous étions alors aussi grands que les premiers Romains. En allant 
a la mort, elle embrassa tous les prisonniers de sa chambrée qui étaient de- 
venus ses amis; l'un d’eux M. R..., qui me I’a raconté, fondait en larmes. 
—Eh quoi! Reboul,2° lui dit-elle, vous pleurez, mon ami? Quelle faiblesse! 
Pour elle, elle était animée, riante; le feu sacré brillait dans ses yeux. 

—Eh bien, mon ami, dit-elle 4 un autre prisonnier, je vais mourir pour la 
patrie et la libefté; n’est-ce pas ce que nous avons toujours demandé? 

Il faudra du temps avant de revoir une telle 4me! (Mémoires d’un touriste, 
I, 163-64) 

That Stendhal had occasion to hear such first-hand descriptions of rev- 


19. Stendhal is mistaken, for it is called Villefranche. The small Roland family 
estate, “Le Clos de la Platié¢re,” was situated near Villefranche which, in turn, is 
some twenty-eight kilometers north of Lyon. For a poetic description of this part 
of France and the life Mme Roland led there, see Lamartine, Histoire des Giron- 
dins, “Portrait de Mme Roland” (Paris: Hachette, 1913), I, 364-66. 

20. I was unable to find any further information about this Reboul, unless Stendhal 
had im mind H. J. Riouffe, a co-prisoner of Mme Roland who escaped the guillotine 
and who, in 1795, published the Mémoires d’un détenu, in which there is a similar 
account of the famous woman's last day in the Conciergerie. 
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olutionaries made him long all the more nostalgically for Mme Roland’s 
times, so near his own, and yet so irretrievably remote. And he looked 
with increased scorn and ennui upon contemporary French society, with 
its timorous acceptance of the political status quo and hypocritical re- 
spect for tradition. i. is therefore quite natural that such a wistful re- 
miniscence should be followed by an ironical comment on the mincing 
ways of nineteenth-century women: 


Aprés ce grand caractére sont venues les dames de l’Empire, qui pleuraient 
dans leurs caléches au retour de Saint-Cloud, quand l’Empereur avait trouvé 
leurs robes de mauvais gott; ensuite les dames de la Restauration, qui al- 
laient entendre la messe au Sacré-Coeur pour faire leurs maris préfets; enfin 
les dames du juste-milieu, modéles de naturel et d’amabilité. (Ibid.) 


This whole development on the heroine and her unworthy successors, 
which so revealingly blends romantic feeling with caustic wit, must have 
impressed Sainte-Beuve, for he quotes it in full in the last of his three 
1864 essays on Mme Roland. With characteristic caution, however, the 
critic takes exception to the personal tone of Stendhal’s remarks and to 
his biting afterthought on the women of his century.?! 

A general observation can be drawn from the thoughts lingering in 
the mind of the fifty-four-year-old wanderer, as he paused on a site that 
had been familiar to Mme Roland: and that is the remarkable constancy 
of his intellectual and emotional allegiances. For it is evident that the 
mature novelist’s devotion and admiration for the revolutionary figure 
had in no way diminished since that letter of January 1, 1805, to Pau- 
line—thirty-two years earlier—in which Mme Roland’s name had been 
mentioned for the first time. 


Stendhal’s lifelong interest in Mme Roland, as we have seen, is strong- 
ly bound up with similarity in background, ideas, and attitudes. As di- 
rect heirs to the Enlightenment, they combined in their character and 
outlook important and sometimes opposing trends: rationalism with ro- 
manticism, political commitment with passionate individualism. In turn 
they could exhibit Voltairian wit and lucidity and Rousseauistic depth of 
feeling. And their liberal convictions did not prevent them from mis- 
trusting popular rule and believing in an aristocracy of the intellect. 
Furthermore, like Mme Roland, Stendhal came to see early in life that 
if he was to penetrate human character, he must begin to examine him- 
self with absolute candor and truthfulness. Constant self-analysis enabled 
both to have a clear understanding of themselves as well as of others and 
to leave for posterity vivid and enlightening autobiographical writings. 


21. “Beyle s’amuse; il pirouette, il fait le léger et un peu l’insolent, comme c'est 
son plaisir. . . . Aprés cela, je dirai que Mme Roland n'est pas si loin qu'il le sup- 
pose des dames du juste-milieu, . . . et ce n’est au désavantage de personne que 
jen fais Ja remarque” (Nouveaux Lundis, VIII, 261-62). 
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And because he prized the qualities of vital egotism and imaginative 
boldness, Stendhal readily recognized behind Mme Roland’s lofty Stoic- 
ism the essential ingredients of beylisme. Thus he paid tribute to some- 
one who had lived and died for values that were dear to him and that 
he steadfastly upheld, even though they had grown unpopular in his 
time. 

In the light of the profound esteem that a perceptive man like Stend- 
hal consistently showed for Mme Roland, it seems indeed an undeserved 
irony that present-day historians and literary critics should relegate her 
to a passing reference or an occasional footnote, and this in spite of her 
significant political role and distinguished merits as a writer.** 


22. Her particular excellence as a letter-writer was already recognized by Sainte- 
Beuve: “Elle est naturelle, pleine de verve et d’abondance; . . . elle est ce qu'il faut, 
selon les lieux et les moments; elle est ce qu’elle veut étre, famili¢re et vive quand 
le coeur lui en dit; la plume alors prend le galop et court a bride abattue; nous 
avons une Sévigné de la bourgeoisie, et mieux que cela, une Sévigné George Sand” 
(Nouveaux Lundis, VIII, 231). And Brunetiére, who was far from sympathetic to 
her political opinions, has nevertheless stated that her letters “ne sont pas seule- 
ment l'une des correspondances les plus intéressantes que le XVIIIe siécle nous ait 
léguées, mais l'une encore des plus instructives; et peut-étre l'un des chefs-d’ceuvre 
de notre littérature épistolaire” (Revue des Deux Mondes, mars-avril 1901, vol. 376, 
p- 473). 
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“L'HUITRE N’EXPLIQUE pas la perle et la mentalité de l’ouvrier n’a rien 
a voir avec le brocart qu’il tisse.”” C’est en ces termes que Claudel pro- 
testait dans son célébre article sur la “Catastrophe d’Igitur” contre la 
tendance de la critique littéraire qui consiste 4 projeter dans I’ceuvre 
ce que l’on sait de l'homme afin d’expliquer l'un par l'autre. Claudel 
aurait apparemment préféré substituer a ce genre d’explication l'étude 
des thémes qui se constituent et se développent au cours des siécles et 
pénétrent insensiblement l’ceuvre des écrivains d’une période donnée. 

L’Otage présente le double intérét de se préter aussi bien a l’un qu’a 
l'autre de ces genres de commentaire, ce qui ne serait certainement pas 
pour plaire a Claudel. II s’est efforcé au contraire de mettre dans cette 
piéce plus de distance entre lui-méme et la chose écrite qu'il ne l’avait 
fait auparavant. Nous sommes donc confrontés par ce paradoxe d’un 
écrivain qui, recherchant une plus grande impartialité, met en lumiére 
ce qu'il y a de plus intime et de plus poignant dans son drame personnel 
du fait méme que son effort d’objectivité tend a dégager plus clairement 
la relation entre les grands thémes de son ceuvre et sa personnalité. 
Composé a peu prés au milieu de sa carriére littéraire, L’Otage repré- 
sente un moment capital dans |’évolution d’un des thémes essentiels du 
théatre de Claudel, celui qu’il considérait justement comme le meilleur 
des themes de la poésie francaise du dix-neuviéme siécle, “parce qu’il 
est fondé en toute vérité sur la nature humaine”: la révolte.1 

L’Otage ouvre ce qu’on a coutume d’appeler “le cycle de Cotfon- 
taine,” qui retrace a travers l'histoire d’une famille et sous une forme 
trés stylisée quelques-uns des conflits politiques et sociaux qui ont mar- 
qué l’Empire, la Monarchie de juillet et le Second Empire. Le Pain dur 
et Le Pére humilié completent la trilogie ouverte par L’Otage; comme 
Claudel aimait a le rappeler, elle n’est pas sans ressemblance avec la tri- 
logie d’Eschyle dont il avait entrepris la traduction en 1894, ou méme 
avec Les Burgraves de Hugo. II ne faudrait cependant pas trop insister 
sur l’unité toute relative de ces trois piéces. Claudel lui-méme a souvent 
souligné le fait que ces drames n’avaient pas été composés a partir d’un 
plan préétabli: “Ils sont nés l’un de l'autre, l'un aprés l'autre, je veux 
dire spontanément, comme sous l’appel d’une nécessité a la fois fati- 
dique et musicale....”? On ne peut donc envisager l'ensemble de la 

1. “Religion et poésie,” Positions et Propositions II, Guvres complétes de Paul 
Claudel, Vol. XV (Paris: Gallimard, 1959), p. 143 et seq. 


2. “Le Pére humilié,” note retrouvée dans les archives de Claudel, Thédtre, 
Cuvres complétes, Vol. X (Paris: Gallimard, 1956), p. 342. 
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trilogie qu’a partir de L’Otage, et inversement cette piéce ne peut étre 
considérée que séparément si l’on veut ne pas fausser la perspective dans 
laquelle elle se place. 

Pour saugrenue qu’elle ait pu paraitre a certains critiques, la “fable” 
de L’Otage n’en est pas moins fondée sur des données historiques.® 
Claudel a concu cette piéce comme “une stylisation dramatique” des 
événements historiques “qui sont l’arrestation et la captivité du Pape 
Pie VII et la chute de l'Empire napoléonien.” Mais en accentuant “les 
données fournies par la réalité,” il n’a cherché qu’a retrouver et réin- 
terpréter le sens de l'histoire. A l’'exemple de Bossuet—un des rares 
écrivains francais pour qui il ait éprouvé une admiration sans mélange 
—Claudel croit que l'histoire a un sens, c’est-a-dire une orientation par- 
ticuliére, qui n’est autre que celle de la Providence. L’enlévement du 
Pape par l’émigré Georges de Coifontaine et le serment inviolable qui 
unit ce dernier 4 sa cousine Sygne sont les données dont part Claudel 
pour créer la tension dramatique de L’Otage. Toussaint Turelure, 
ancien serviteur des Coiifontaine, moine défroqué, “fils du bacheron et 
sorcier Turelure, aujourd’hui baron de l’Empire et préfet de la Marne” 
est au courant des activités de Georges. Il profite de la situation délicate 
dans laquelle ce dernier a mis le Pape pour demander la main de Sygne. 
Cette pieuse et fiere jeune fille entitrement dévouée a son cousin se 
trouve placée dans une situation désespérée puisque le salut du Pape, 
et par 14 méme I’avenir de toute I’Eglise romaine, aussi bien que celui 
de son cousin, sont entre ses mains. On devine le dénouement de I’in- 
trigue: en épousant Turelure elle sauve le Pape mais viole son serment. 

En dépit de son apparente simplicité et surtout de l’ampleur de son 
sujet, L’Otage ne semble pas avoir retenu particuliérement I’attention 
des commentateurs de Claudel. Il est vrai qu’il présente un probléme 
majeur car, compliqué par l’entrecroisement de plusieurs thémes, une 
certaine invraisemblance dans l’intrigue et les difficultés de la langue, 

3. Les sources de L’Otage n’éclairent guére l’action du drame mais par contre 
elles expliquent pourquoi l’intrigue a été jugée invraisemblable par la majorité des 
critiques. Mis 4 part les souvenirs de jeunesse (Mémoires improvisés, ed. Jean Am- 
rouche [Paris: Gallimard, 1954], p. 246 et seq.), deux ouvrages en particulier ont 
servi 4 la cor-nosition de ce drame: le livre du comte d’Haussonville sur L’Eglise 
romaine et le ’remier Empire, 1800-1814 (Paris, 1870), Vol. V, surtout les chapitres 
53-54 ot l’auteur cite la lettre de Napoléon I au prince Borghése, lui ordonnant 
de préparer la “translation” secréte du Pape de Savone a Fontainebleau; l'autre 
ouvrage est le roman de Balzac, Une Ténébreuse Affaire. C’est Lucien Dubech qui 
le premier remarqua certaines ressemblances entre les deux textes. Voir son Le 
Thédtre (Paris: Plon, 1925), p. 234. Le nom de I’héroine de Claudel rappelle celui 
de I’héroine de Balzac, Laurence de Cing-Cygne. Turelure semble bien avoir été 
inspiré par Malin de Gondreville. L'intrigue des deux ceuvres n'est pas sans ana- 
logie puisqu’il s’agit dans les deux cas d’une “famille noble désorganisée par la 
Révolution et dont la fille héroique a entrepris d’assurer la continuité 4 travers la 


tempéte” (Mémoires improvisés, p. 320). Questionné a propos de ces ressemblances, 
Claudel déclara qu’elles s’étaient produites “inconsciemment.” 
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ce drame n’a pas de centre.* Sans nier que cette piéce manque d’unité 
dramatique apparente, nous voudrions tenter de montrer que de ce mé- 
lange de pathétique, de sublime et de grotesque se dégage une action 
trés clairement définie qui unit les différents éléments de la piéce et 
nous présente d’une maniére “synthétique” la dialectique entre l’homme 
et Dieu qui anime toute l’ceuvre de Claudel. Ainsi il ne s’agit pas sim- 
plement de voir dans L’Otage Il’explication de la perte des priviléges de 
l'aristocratie aprés la Révolution, ni d’y voir uniquement “ce grand 
drame d’un changement de versant de I’humanité, de l’humanité nou- 
velle qui cherche en vain un terrain d’accommodement avec I’autre...."5 

L’Otage c'est d’abord le drame du croyant qui doit faire face a l’écrou- 
lement des valeurs traditionnelles dans lesquelles il avait placé sa foi, 
qu’elles soient politiques, sociales, spirituelles ou morales. On a beaucoup 
trop insisté sur la valeur allégorique de ce drame aux dépens du conflit 
réel qui en constitue l’essence. Claudel nous présente en fait une double 
tragédie. Nous avons d’une part la tragédie de “l'homme du passé” qui 
se refuse absolument a accepter les valeurs de l’humanité nouvelle. Ces 
valeurs n’étant plus fondées sur la parole donnée trahissent et ridiculi- 
sent l’idéal de la société ancienne sans lequel il n’y a plus de société 
possible. Nous avons d’autre part, et c’est 1a le théme central de la piéce, 
la “passion” de l'homme qui, se sentant abandonné de Dieu, se révolte 
contre la volonté de son créateur et demande justice. C’est ce qu’un 
récent interpréte du Livre de Job exprimait en disant que cet ancien 
mythe contient “the problem of today, the voice of man crying for rea- 
son and justice in the universe.’’6 

Longtemps le seul drame de Claudel monté au théatre, L’Otage n'a 
jamais emporté ni la faveur du grand public ni celle de la critique. 
L’intrigue a toujours été jugée invraisemblable, la structure dramatique 
défectueuse, la vérité psychologique des personnages superficielle. Le seul 
aspect du drame qui ait retenu quelque peu I’attention des critiques 
c'est le sacrifice “inhumain” qui est exigé de Sygne a la scéne II de 
l'acte II, généralement considéré comme “the tragic focus” du drame, 
et c'est par rapport a cette question que s’échelonnent les jugements 
critiques qui vont de l’accusation de masochisme a l’admiration sans ré- 
serve pour cette scene ol: Sygne de Codfontaine est mise en demeure de 
choisir entre son devoir de chrétienne et son amour.” 

4. M. Alberto Boatto estime que ce manque d’unité est da, entre autres choses, 
au fait que les situations et les personnages font constamment allusion a des sym- 
boles qu’ils ne parviennent pas 4 incarner dans toute leur plénitude. “Attorno all’ 
‘Ostaggio’ di Claudel,” L’Ultima, X (1958), 374. 

5. Claudel, Mémoires, op. cit., p. 244. 

6. Mr. Archibald MacLeish ajoute, “The worst fear is that the universe is mean- 
ingless.” In Jean White, “Will to Live is Key to MacLeish’s J.B.,” Library Jl., 84/1 
(Jan. 1, 1959), 36 et seq. 


7. Le sacrifice de Sygne a provoqué les plus vives et les plus diverses réactions 
de la plupart des commentateurs de Claudel. Bernanos ne comprend pas qu'un 
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On ne peut guére mettre en doute le caractére tragique de I’alternative 
offerte 4 Sygne. En effet, en épousant Turelure afin de sauver le Pape, 
elle viole le serment de fidélité et d’amour qu’elle a juré a son cousin 
et qui est, comme on sait, irrévocable. La plupart des commentateurs 
de L’Otage semblent objecter non pas tant a l’idée méme de son sacri- 
fice qu’a la cause pour laquelle elle se sacrifie. Compte tenu de la diffé- 
rence de perspective, peut-on sérieusement soutenir que le choix qui est 
imposé a Sygne soit plus ‘‘absurde et inhumain” que celui d’Antigone? 
On répondra® que le drame de Claudel est contraire aux données histo- 
riques sur lesquelles il prétend s’appuyer. C’est 1a, nous semble-t-il, un 
argument qui n’a aucun rapport avec le caractére tragique du sacrifice 
de Sygne. Ne devrait-on pas tout d’abord se demander s'il y a vraiment 
mati¢re tragique dans ce drame du renoncement? Mr. Eugene Falk, élar- 
gissant la définition de la tragédie proposée par S. H. Butcher dans son 
commentaire a la Poétique d’Aristote,® déclare que le renoncement est 
le seul critére qui nous permette de juger si le martyre et l’abnégation 
peuvent étre tragiques ou non. “The tragic character’s suffering and 
distress, caused by renunciation, measure the intensity of the conflict 
between his will to live and his devotion to immutable spiritual as- 
pirations demanding self-sacrifice.’’!° 

Le tragique de ce renoncement n’est mis en doute par personne. Ce- 


prétre puisse conseiller 4 Sygne de violer son serment, méme si c’est pour sauver 
le Pape. Le Curé de Campagne (Paris: Plon, 1936), p. 175 et seq. Dans sa Réponse 
a Paul Claudel (Séance du 15 mars 1947 de l’Académie frangaise), Francois Mauriac, 
aprés avoir remarqué qu’aucun drame de Claudel n’avait moins dérouté le public 
que L’Otage, déclare n’étre jamais parvenu a admettre l’action du curé Badilon “en 
dépit de ce qu’a d’hallucinant cet envers catholique de l'histoire contemporaine que 
vous nous montrez’” (Paris: La Table Ronde, 1947), p. 38. Mr. Joseph Chiari voit 
une contradiction flagrante entre ce sacrifice d'origine paienne et l’atmosphére chré- 
tienne de la piéce et va jusqu’a dire que cette scene “has . . . a masochistic flavor 
and is repellent.” (The Poetic Drama of Paul Claudel [New York: P. J. Kennedy 
and Sons, 1956], p. 1117 et seq.) Jean Prévost voyait dans ce second acte “une mys- 
tique du sacrifice” qui domine l’ceuvre enti¢re de Claudel. (“Les éléments du drame 
chez Claudel,” N.R.F., no. 188, 1929, p. 599). Jean Bastien semble partager l'opi- 
nion de Claudel, lequel estimait que Sygne ne mérite nullement notre compassion 
puisqu’elle n’a pas été jusqu’au bout de son sacrifice. (L’Euvre dramatique de Paul 
Claudel [Reims: Chez l’auteur, 1957], p. 139.) Ernest de Beaumont va plus loin et 
n’hésite pas a dire que Sygne choisit librement de sauver le Pape. “C’est a cette 
fin qu'elle a été créée et mise au monde.” Georges seul doit étre blamé; Sygne n'a 
fait que son devoir. (Le Sens de l’amour dans le thédtre de Paul Claudel [Paris: 
Lettres modernes, 1958], p. 90.) 

8. Chiari, op. cit., p. 120. 

9. S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts (New York: Dover 
Publications, 4th ed, 1951), p. 311 et seq. Mr. Falk ne partage pas l’opinion de 
Butcher selon qui “the death of the martyr presents to us not the defeat, but the 
victory of the individual; the issue of a conflict in which the individual is ranged 
among the higher powers, and the sense of suffering consequently lost in that moral 
triumph” (p. 312). 

10. Eugene H. Falk, Renunciation as a Tragic Focus (Minneapolis: Univ. of Min- 
nesota Press, 1954), p. 4 et seq. 
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pendant, si l’on tient compte du dénouement du drame, il est bien évi- 
dent, comme Claudel l’a remarqué a plusieurs reprises, que puisque 
Sygne reste moralement fidéle 4 son cousin et ne pardonne ni 4 Turelure 
ni a son confesseur—““Tu n’as pas su faire complétement ton sacrifice et 
recules jusqu’au dernier moment,” lui dit Turelure!!—ce sacrifice n’est 
pas consommé et par conséquent il n’y a pas de véritable renoncement. 
Le courage, la dévotion, l’humilité et la vertu de Sygne ne font qu’ac- 
centuer le pathétique (et non le caractére tragique) du drame qui la 
déchire. Ainsi, quel que soit le point de vue adopté, il n’est pas possible 
de considérer Sygne comme un personnage tragique. La réaction du 
public aussi bien que celle des critiques confirme une fois de plus la 
justesse de l’observation d’Aristote que, dans la tragédie, il ne faut point 
introduire des hommes vertueux qui tombent du bonheur dans le mal- 
heur, car il n’y a la ni terreur ni pitié; le spectacle nous est odieux. 
Cela Claudel le savait aussi bien que ses critiques. Aussi, avant de con- 
clure comme le fait Stanislas Fumet que le sujet du drame est absurde 
mais que le symbolisme de la piéce “‘s’étend au-dela du propos,’’!? il 
semble nécessaire de préciser quel est le sujet, ou plus exactement le 
theme, de L’Otage. 

Le théme de ce drame n’est ni le sacrifice de Sygne, ni le rdéle que 
l’Eglise romaine est appelée a jouer dans l'histoire, comme l’a suggéré 
Jacques Madaule; ni le conflit de deux races qui, en dépit de leurs ini- 
mitiés irréductibles, doivent s’entendre et s’unir pour le bien de I’hu- 
manité future—c’est 1a une interprétation qui ne déplaisait pas 4 Clau- 
del—ni méme l’opposition de “la notion féodale du service 4 la notion 
moderne du droit et du conflit’” qui, comme l’a montré Madame Tison- 
Braun, est au coeur méme du conflit entre l’individu et la société qui 
domine toute la premiére partie de l’ceuvre dramatique de Claudel.'% 
Sans doute chacun de ces aspects est partie intégrante du drame, mais 
aucun n’en constitue ce que Claudel appelait la “touche-mére” autour 
de laquelle toute I’ceuvre doit s’ordonner. La structure de L’Otage sem- 
ble indiquer ‘au contraire que tout le drame est centré sur le conflit 
personnel qui oppose Georges a Dieu, et que c’est dans cette révolte de 
la créature contre l’épreuve que Dieu lui impose qu'il faut chercher 
“lame de I’ceuvre.” 

Le premier acte de L’Otage, tout comme celui de Partage de midi, 
est un modéle d’exposition; on peut méme se demander si en voulant 
condenser Il’action au maximum Claudel n’a pas donné une importance 
excessive 4 l’exposition. Tout l’intérét de la premiére scéne entre les 
deux cousins réside dans le serment de fidélité et d’amour qu’ils pro- 

1]. Variante de la fin de l’acte III de L’Otage, Guvres completes, op. cit., Vol. 
X, p. 111. Toutes les citations de L’Otage se référent a cette édition. 

12. Stanislas Fumet, Claudel (Paris: Gallimard, 1958), p. 91. 


13. Micheline Tison-Braun, La Crise de l’humanisme, Vol. 1, 1890-1914 (Paris: 
Nizet, 1958), pp. 239-45. 
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noncent solennellement “suivant la forme antique.” Ce serment est trés 
adroitement amené par le récit des événements qui depuis la Révolu- 
tion n'ont cessé d’accabler les Cotfontaine: 


Car depuis que j'ai quitté cette terre, enfant encore, 
je n’ai plus que la mer sous les pieds, 

La mer de |’eau marine et celle qui est faite d’hommes, 
et cette chose fausse entre mes bras comme un élément. 
Tout a passé. 


Le massacre de toute sa famille pendant la Révolution, l’exil, la guerre, 
l'infidélité de sa femme, son discrédit auprés du Roi, la mort de sa femme 
et de ses enfants, aucune souffrance, aucune humiliation n’a été épar- 
gnée a Georges. Sygne n’a guére été plus favorisée que son cousin par 
le destin, cependant elle n’a pas perdu confiance, 


reprenant, remettant ensemble les morceaux épars de 
cette terre, 

Vignes et clos, bois, sablons et terres labourées, 

Comme une vieille dentelle déchirée que l'on reprend 
brin par brin. 


Voila soudain que cette patiente reconstitution du patrimoine fa- 
milial, ces longues années de labeur et de souffrance endurées joyeuse- 
ment par “la tante fée, la fée araignée” pour les enfants de Georges, 
toute cette ceuvre si bien achevée est devenue inutile entre les mains 
de Sygne. 

Et voici que, tout refait, tout reste mort, comme 
un cadavre épars dont on rapproche les morceaux. 


Ces enfants morts, les derniéres pousses de l’Arbre-Dormant, ce “grand 
chéne généalogique,” viennent de disparaitre. Quoi de plus naturel dés 
lors que le rapprochement des deux cousins, puisque c'est 4 eux seuls 
maintenant qu’il incombe de continuer la race, de transmettre le nom 
et la devise des Cotifontaine: Adsum. La premiére Sygne, tel “un nou- 


veau chevalier,” préte serment de fidélité au “male” de sa race: 


Coifontaine, je suis 4 vous! Prends et fais de moi 
ce que tu veux. 

Soit que je sois une épouse, soit déja plus loin que 
la vie, 14 ot le corps ne sert plus, 

Nos Ames l’une a l'autre se soudent sans aucun 
alliage! 


Envisagé dans cette perspective, le serment que Georges exige de sa 
cousine quelques moments aprés prend tout son sens. II s’agit bien d’un 
engagement mutuel. Remarquons cependant que les raisons invoquées 
par Georges afin de sanctionner cet engagement par un serment formel, 
bien que légitimes, ne sont pas aussi désintéressées qu'il parait au pre- 
mier abord. Le serment prononcé, Georges révéle 4 sa cousine que le 
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mystérieux visiteur qu’il est venu mettre a l’abri sous son toit n’est autre 
que le Pape. 

Cette longue scéne d’exposition a pour objet de présenter Georges 
comme un héros tragique persécuté par la volonté divine identifiée ici 
au destin. Tout comme Job, il est accablé par la succession de malheurs 
qui l’ont plongé dans une détresse morale a peu prés compléte. Au mo- 
ment ou le drame débute la mesure est comble, et l'on comprend que 
dans un ultime effort Georges cherche a resserrer les liens qui l’unissent 
a ce qu'il a de plus cher au monde, au seul étre qui ne lui ait point 
fait défaut. Ainsi s’expliquent les paroles presque menacantes qu'il pro- 
nonce en méme temps que son serment: 


Mais toi, Sygne, songe 4 ce que tu dis. Ne va pas 
faillir comme le reste, a cette heure ot je touche a 
ma fin. 

Ne me trompe point qui ai vraiment faim et soif de 
ton coeur hors de moi, de la loyauté de ton cceur hors 
de moi, 

Et non pas d’une chose qui soit sire, mais d’une 
qui soit infaillible. 


Georges ne reverra sa cousine qu’a la fin du troisiéme acte alors que 
tout est consommé et que Sygne, elle aussi, a failli et violé son serment. 
I] reprendra la conversation 1a ou il l’avait laissée a la fin de la premiére 
scene, mais cette fois ce sera pour lui reprocher amérement sa trahison. 
Qu’y a-t-il cependant de plus vain qu’un serment qui n’a d’autre fin 
que de garantir une promesse qui ne peut étre tenue? Mésa demandait 
déja a Ysé dans Partage de Midi de ne pas l'aimer; méme Georges n’in- 
siste sur la nécessité d’engager sa foi et surtout celle de sa cousine que 
parce qu'il sait fort bien que sa promesse ne peut étre tenue. La scéne 
qui suit met trés clairement en évidence la signification métaphysique 
de ce serment aussi bien que ‘sa nécessité dramatique. 

Dans cette scene, Georges, tout en essayant de gagner le Pape a la 
cause du Roi exilé en Angleterre, tente vaguement de justifier “cet acte 
violent” qu’il vient de commettre en enlevant le Souverain-Pontife. Il 
est clair, a la fin de la scéne, alors que le Pape épuisé s'est assoupi, que 
son seul mobile est de contredire la volonté de Dieu afin de le forcer a 


“répondre clairement.” Cette bravade se double d’ailleurs d’un_blas- 
pheme: 


Seigneur Dieu, 
si toutefois Vous existez, comme ma sceur Sygne en est 
sure, 
je Vous apporte cet innocent qui s’endort entre Vos bras. 

Il ne s'agit plus de rester caché; c’est de Vous qu'il 
s'agit, je vous ai forcé a paraitre. 

Le Corse n’a plus cet otage entre les mains. J'ai 
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rétabli les plateaux de la balance. Décidez donc de 
Votre liberté. 
Tout est bien tiré au clair, 
Tout va se passer en spectacle aux hommes et aux anges. 
Moi, quoi que vous fassiez, j’ai pris mes siretés. 
Puisque l’on repousse ma main, je la retire. 
Si le vieillard s’échappe, c’est moi qui I’ai sauvé. 
Et si l’ogre le reprend, le scandale est maintenant 
public, qu’il s’attache cette meule au cou. 


L’alternative que Georges prétend assez naivement imposer a Dieu est 
fort claire; la justification de ce défi, et surtout la portée de la prétendue 
réponse de Dieu le sont beaucoup moins. En quoi le salut du Pape con- 
cerne-t-il Georges tout spécialement, et quel est donc ce scandale qui 
menace d’éclater si Dieu abandonne le Pape? 

“Vous étes le refus de Dieu dans le silence de tous les hommes,” ex- 
plique-t-il au Pape Pie qui s’étonne que, de Moscou, |’Empereur trouve 
le temps de penser a lui. Tout comme Napoléon et “pendant tous les 
siécles les hommes impies,” Georges s’est emparé du “Vicaire du Christ’’ 
a seule fin de contrecarrer la volonté de Dieu. Aprés tant d’autres il 
croit qu’il pourra arréter la marche du monde “réglant toute chose pour 
toujours avec [sa] volonté particuliére.” Le Pape est maintenant l’otage 
de Georges qui a choisi une retraite peu sire qu'il sait surveillée par 
la police de Turelure. Il met donc intentionnellement le Pape en péril 
afin de forcer Dieu a agir dans un sens ou dans l'autre. 


Il ne s’agit plus de rester caché; c'est de Vous qu’il 
s‘agit, je vous ai forcé a paraitre. 


Ou encore, ‘“Décidez donc de Votre liberté.” En faisant dépendre le 
salut du Pape et tout ce qu'il représente de la volonté et de la liberté 
divine, Georges s’imagine avoir forcé Dieu a entrer dans son jeu. 

On ne voit pas trés bien cependant pourquoi Georges veut forcer Dieu 
a “répondre clairement,” ni ce 4 quoi il veut qu’il réponde. Au premier 
abord le contexte politique et social de L’Otage semble indiquer que 
Georges (et non pas Claudel), rejetant en bloc la Révolution et toutes 
ses acquisitions, tient Dieu pour responsable de la ruine de I’ancien ré- 
gime et des valeurs morales et spirituelles sur lesquelles il était fondé 


Saint-Pére, ce n’est point contre un homme que je viens 
vous demander la foudre, 

Mais contre tout ce droit nouveau, car le droit pour 
l'homme est-il de ce qu’il a ou de ce qu'il n’a pas? 

Vous avez entendu cette doctrine avec horreur, 

Que tout chacun tient le méme droit pareillement de 
propre nature, 

En sorte que celui des autres est un tort qui lui 
est fait. 
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Ainsi il n’y a plus rien 4 donner. Voici qu’il 
n’y a plus rien de gratuit entre les hommes. 
Est-ce que cela est approuvé par Dieu? 


Georges ne peut accepter cette société ot le droit naturel et l'égalité 
ont remplacé l'amour et la charité. 


Je regarde autour de moi et il n’y a plus de société 
entre les hommes, 
Mais seulement la 


“ ” 


loi,” comme ils disent, et le 
texte imprimé a la machine, la volonté inanimée, 
idole stupide. 


Dieu accepte-t-il cette société ot “la force ne peut remplacer le sacri- 
fice’? Georges, ce “héros antique” conscient de la mission de sa race, ne 
peut l’accepter; c’est d’ailleurs une des raisons qui le poussent 4 s’assurer 
de l’'appui de Dieu. Le Pape sauf, Dieu favorise les Cotfontaine et la 
cause qu’ils défendent. Par contre, si “l’ogre le reprend” ce sera le signe 
irréfutable que non seulement Dieu se désintéresse du sort de Georges 
et de sa cousine, mais aussi qu’il a abandonné la cause de la Royauté et 
surtout celle de l’Eglise qui, comme I’affirme Georges, en est inséparable. 

Pendant tout cet entretien avec le Pape Pie, Georges prend bien garde 
a ne pas se mettre personnellement en cause. Il a méme pris ses “si- 
retés,” dit-il. Ses garanties, ce sont d’une part le refus du Pape qui ne 
veut pas s’exiler en Angleterre auprés du Roi—“puisque l'on repousse 
ma main, je la retire,” dit-il s’adressant 4 Dieu—et d’autre part le ser- 
ment qui le lie 4 Sygne, cette fidéle et humble servante que Dieu ne 
saurait punir. Si le Pape est sauvé, Georges en retirera toute la gloire, 
s'il est repris par Napoléon, Dieu sera le seul responsable, et Son exis- 
tence méme devra étre sérieusement mise en question s'il permet un tel 
scandale. 

Ce serait cependant une erreur d’attacher une trop grande importance 
a l’aspect politique et social du drame. La violence méme du ressenti- 
ment de Georges contre Il’indifférence et l’injustice de Dieu nous fait 
deviner dés la premiére scene que la sauvegarde de la Royauté et de 
l'Eglise n’est pas le seul mobile qui le pousse a agir. Son attitude envers 
sa cousine est inexplicable, et on a peine a croire que c'est par amour 
qu'il lui demande sa main puis, sur le refus de Sygne, qu'il exige d’un 
ton menacant ce serment qu'elle a toujours implicitement tenu. Ce 
passionné de justice n’est au fond qu’un orgueilleux qui n’hésite pas a 
sacrifier le bonheur et le salut de sa cousine en la mettant en demeure 
de choisir entre sa foi et sa parole donnée. I] exige ce serment solennel 
a une seule fin: mettre Dieu dans une fausse position. II s’est servi du 
Pape pour provoquer Dieu, il pense donc parer a de possibles représailles 
(qui seraient méritées) en s’assurant que Dieu ne se servira pas de Sygne 
pour sauver le Pape, ce qui va précisément arriver. L’action de Georges 
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implique nécessairement que ce serment engage Dieu tout autant que 
Sygne, c’est-a-dire qu’il présume que Dieu ne peut renier ce qu’il a lui- 
méme institué. Ce raisonrement a tout I’air d'un sophisme. Comme dit 
Alain, “Chacun a toujours voulu un Dieu pour ses projets’; c'est cer- 
tainement vrai non seulement de Georges mais aussi de toute cette 
lignée de héros claudéliens qui va de Téte d’or 4 Rodrigue, sans oublier 
Coeuvre et Mésa. Ne serait-ce pas aussi le cas du héros de “‘la littérature 
prométhéenne” qui depuis Nietzsche et Dostoievsky se sert de Dieu ou 
de son “Absence” comiue d’un repoussoir pour souligner le tragique ou 
l'absurde de l’existence humaine? Comme nous allons le voir, la cause 
du Roi et celle de l’Eglise sont subordonnées aux exigences personnelles 
de Georges qui ne peut pardonner a Dieu de lui avoir infligé des chati- 
ments qu’il ne méritait pas. 

Ce n’est qu’au deuxiéme acte que le rapport entre le serment des 
deux cousins et l’ultimatum de Georges devient évident. Les deux scénes 
de l’acte II sont une réplique exacte de celles du premier acte. Pour 
prix de la liberté du Pape, Turelure demande la main de Sygne. Elle 
se trouve dés lors placée dans une situation quasi cornélienne. Doit-elle 
étre fidéle 4 son serment, ou doit-elle trahir son cousin pour sauver le 
Souverain Pontife? Il va sans dire qu’a moins de considérer le Pape 
comme le symbole, l’incarnation méme du Christianisme menacé par 
l’Athéisme (représenté par le pouvoir politique), on objectera avec rai- 
son qu’il n’y a pas matiére tragique dans I’alternative qui est proposée 
a Sygne. On ne peut cependant ignorer le fait que, pour Claudel, le 
Pape représente Dieu sur la terre, et qu’il est littéralement “le Vicaire 
du Christ.” Il faut donc accepter les prémisses de L’Otage pour étre a 
méme de juger de la valeur dramatique (et non didactique) de cette 
piéce.!* Sans doute, comme le remarquait Alain, le fait que Claudel re- 
présente “sous le nom de Pape un pauvre moine bien fatigué de dire 
non, mais qui ne céde jamais, l'homme aux yeux baissés, celui qui n’a 
pas de pouvoir et qui ne veut pas de pouvoir,”!> contribue grandement 
a faire du Pape le symbole par excellence du pouvoir spirituel, le porte- 
parole de Dieu sur la terre. Aussi est-il inexact et tendancieux d’accuser 
d’arrogance le Pape ou le curé Badilon, car ils ne sont que les inter- 
prétes impuissants de la volonté divine. Quoi qu’il en soit, du point de 
vue dramatique l’équilibre est rétabli dans l’alternative qui est proposée 
4 Sygne du fait méme que le Pape n’est pas un prétre ordinaire mais 
bien plutét une figure allégorique. Le cas de conscience qui se pose pour 
elle ne peut dés lors étre résolu aussi facilement que Georges semble le 
penser. 

14. Ce qui ne veut pas dire qu’on ne peut critiquer la conception que Claudel 
se fait de la volonté de Dieu. Il s’agit d'un probleme entiérement different et es- 


sentiellement d’ordre théologique. 
15. Alain, Propos (Paris: Gallimard, 1956), p. 1248 et seq. 
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Le choix de l'une ou de I’autre solution ne fait pas nécessairement 
de Sygne une héroine tragique. Pour qu’il y ait conflit tragique dans 
une piéce dont le theme dominant serait celui du renoncement—a sup- 
poser que tel soit le theme de L’Otage—il faudrait aussi qu’il y ait vrai- 
ment conflit entre la cause pour laquelle le héros aspire a se sacrifier et 
son désir de vivre. Comme le fait remarquer Mr. Falk, “The real test 
for sacrificial martyrdom lies in the firmness of the martyr’s positive at- 
titude toward life and in his devotion to what he regards as a supreme 
value.”16 Toutes proportions gardées, on pourrait se servir du méme 
critére pour déterminer I’intensité, et par conséquent la valeur tragique 
du conflit qui déchire Sygne. Le serment qui la lie 4 Georges est pure- 
ment formel. Elle sait bien qu’elle n’a rien a attendre de celui qu'elle 
aime, de celui pour qui elle a tout sacrifié. De plus, depuis la mort des 
enfants de ce dernier son ceuvre n’a plus de raison d’étre et tout pas- 
sera au fils de Turelure. Quant aux valeurs représentées par ce serment, 
fidélité au Roi et a l’Eglise, mission sacrée que les Codfontaine sont 
appelés a jouer dans l’histoire, elles semblent bien abstraites et imper- 
sonnelles quand elles sont mises sur le méme plan que la perspective 
d’épouser le ‘“‘boucher de ’93.” 

Aux yeux de Sygne, Turelure est bien autre chose qu’un opportu- 
niste sans scrupules. Cet infirme laid et brutal—Claudel suit ici Balzac 
de prés—représente pour elle une menace infiniment plus grande que 
pour Georges, car Turelure est passionnément é€pris de Sygne. Elle re- 
présente tout ce qu'il a toujours désiré; moralement et physiquement 
elle est tout ce qu'il n’est pas. 


Vous étes la froideur méme, la raison méme, et c’est 
cela méme qui me met le feu au sang, c'est cela qui 
m’attire et me désespére. 
Ce visage parfait et ce coeur composé, l’ange oval! 
Mais plus que la beauté, l’intelligence, la pureté, la force de caracttre 
de Sygne, ce qui exaspére Turelure, ce qu’il veut humilier, c’est l’Ame. 
Ne croirait-on entendre Mésa quand Turelure déclare: 
C’est l’ame que je veux 
fléchir! 
C’est une armée qu'on enfonce que je veux avoir encore, 


cest la panique d’une armée qui céde que je veux voir 
dans ces beaux yeux sévéres! 


Nous retrouvons dans cette scéne pleine de verve un des grands thémes 
du théatre de Claudel: J’amour. On a trouvé cette scene de mauvais 
gout et d’une ironie un peu lourde. Que Claudel ait forcé le ton pour 
obtenir une plus grande intensité dramatique, c'est certain. On con- 


16. Falk, op. cit., p. 5. 
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viendra néanmoins que l'amour de Turelure renforce considérablement 
la vraisemblance du drame. Pour la premiére fois depuis le début du 
drame on a le sentiment que les protagonistes ont une existence qui 
leur est propre et qu’ils sont autre chose que la personnification de 
Dieu, de la Royauté, de l’Eglise et de “I‘humanité nouvelle.” Ce qui 
ne veut pas dire que l’intention allégorique ne soit pas présente dans 
cette scéne; elle l’est, mais d’une maniére plus discréte et comme voilée 
par la violence des passions. 


Me voici comme le peuple de Paris quand il se jetait 
aux grilles de Versailles avec fureur, appelant le Roi 
et la Reine! 


déclare Turelure dans le méme souffle ot il vient d’annoncer a Sygne 
qu'il voulait la posséder corps et ame. 

Partagée entre le devoir de sauver le Pape (c’est-a-dire le devoir de 
garantir l'avenir de |’Eglise romaine) et celui d’étre fidéle 4 son cousin, 
Sygne n’a guére de choix. La menace et I’humiliation que représente 
l’offre de Turelure est infiniment plus réelle et imminente que les vagues 
promesses que Georges lui a faites en échange de son serment. Rien ne 
lui répugne plus que l'amour de Turelure, rien n’est plus incertain et 
plus égoiste que celui de son cousin; la résignation héroique de ce der- 
nier est une bien faible consolation. La situation 4 laquelle elle doit 
faire face est plus pathétique que tragique, parce que Sygne n’est pas 
vraiment libre—elle n’est en fait que l’intermédiaire entre Georges et 
Dieu—tour a tour victime et otage. Il faut cependant admettre que les 
raisons pour lesquelles elle décide d’épouser Turelure ne sont pas trés 
claires. Sans doute, en tant que Chrétienne, elle est tenue de faire la vo- 
lonté de Dieu, et de ce point de vue son action est amplement justifiée. 
Mais on pourrait tout aussi bien considérer sa décision non pas comme 
une trahison de la parole donnée, mais au contraire comme une preuve 
d’amour, puisqu’en sauvant le Pape elle sauve aussi celui qu'elle aime. 
I] est vrai que Georges ne le lui pardonnera jamais. On pourrait encore 
interpréter sa décision comme un geste désespéré: sachant qu'elle n’avait 
rien 4 attendre de son cousin trop occupé de son propre malheur, elle 
n’avait vraiment pas d’autre choix que celui de faire son devoir en ser- 
vant sa foi. 

Il semble bien qu’en voulant donner une grande importance au sa- 
crifice de Sygne, Claudel ait introduit comme une seconde action qui 
est en quelque sort greffée sur l’action principale et qui du méme coup 
l’affaiblit, ce que confirment en un sens les diverses réactions des cri- 
tiques. Comme Turelure ne manque pas de le remarquer, ce sacrifice 
n’est en fin de compte que l’ceuvre de Georges, c’est le défi insensé de ce 
dernier qui I’'a rendu nécessaire. 
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Dans quel mauvais cas vous a-t-on mise? C’est le 
ciel, je vous dis, qui m’envoie pour vous sauver tout 
exprés! 

Et non point vous seulement. Mais le sort de votre 
Roi et de votre religion. 

Et de votre cousin lui-méme, ce héros antique, 
notre vaillant Agénor. 


Turelure dit vrai, il est l’envoyé du ciel, l’instrument de Dieu, il est la 
réponse de Dieu au défi orgueilleux de Georges. Ce dernier connait 
maintenant la réponse qu’il exigeait de Dieu, il est luieméme victime 
de sa propre duplicité; Dieu s’est emparé a son tour d’un otage. Dieu, 
lui aussi, a pris ses “sdretés” en faisant dépendre le salut du Pape du 
mariage de Sygne et de Turelure. L’importance du serment des deux 
cousins apparait alors clairement, et l’insistance de Georges a le pro- 
noncer selon “la forme antique” s’explique d’elle-eméme. En demandant 
a Sygne de trahir son cousin pour sauver le Pape, Dieu a manqué a sa 
promesse, Dieu lui-méme a violé sa propre loi. 


Dieu est ton juge et je suis appelant a4 son 
tribunal, et cette loi qu’Il a faite, Lui-méme ne peut 
l’altérer. 

Et je te citerai 4 produire mon gant, car ce qui est 
une fois donné, 
Ne peut étre retiré sur la terre et dans les cieux. 


Et comme Sygne essaie vainement de justifier Dieu et d’assumer toute 
la responsabilité de son acte Georges lui réplique: 


Il ne fallait pas faire cela, 
Le manquement qui est fait 4 l'amour vrai, Dieu lui- 
méme ne peut le réparer. 
I] ne le peut pas, quand il créerait de nouveaux cieux 
et une nouvelle terre! 
Jouis de ton Dieu et moi je t’exclus de mon cceur. 


Paroles violentes s'il en est, et qui trahissent la détresse immense de 
celui qui les prononce.!7 

Dans sa colére Dieu a doublement exaucé la demande téméraire de 
Georges. I] lui a répondu en “paraissant” pour sauver Sa liberté aux 
dépens de la sienne, mais surtout Dieu a répondu 4a sa question muette 
en l’accablant d’un ultime malheur—la trahison de Sygne—lui signifiant 
par la que rien, et surtout pas le bonheur, ne lui est da de droit, et 
que Ses fins sont impénétrables et ne regardent que Lui. C’est donc bien 

17. Bernanos s’est donc mépris sur les intentions de Claudel qui était bien de 
l’avis du curé de Torcy, que nous n’avons qu'une parole, et que “le Saint-Pére le 


Pape lui-méme n’y peut rien.” I} va méme beaucoup plus loin puisqu’il affirme par 
l'intermédiaire de Georges que Dieu lui-méme n’y peut rien (voir supra, note 7). 
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du rapport étroit entre le serment des Codfontaine et du défi que 
Georges lance a la face de Dieu que jaillit “la tension tragique’”’ de ce 
drame. Ce qui est extraordinaire cependant et ne peut manquer de 
choquer, c’est que non seulement Georges n’éprouve pas le moindre 
scrupule a sacrifier le bonheur de sa cousine, mais surtout qu’aprés l’avoir 
mise dans une position impossible il lui tienne rigueur de ne pas lui 
avoir été fidéle. Cette inconséquence par trop évidente et forcée ne 
prouve qu’une chose: Georges voulait que sa cousine violat son serment. 
Ce n’est qu’au troisiéme acte que le serment qui unit les deux cousins 
revét un caractére vraiment tragique, car lorsque Georges et Sygne se re- 
trouvent aprés deux années de séparation, Sygne a failli “comme le 
reste.” Cette fois la mesure est comble. Georges sait bien que Sygne n’est 
pas vraiment responsable, et c’est en fait 4 Dieu qu'il s’adresse quand 
il lui dit: 
C’est trop. Il ne fallait pas faire cela et ma 
mesure était suffisante. 
Maintenant je vais mourir et étre damné et j'ai |’éter- 
nité devant moi 4 me passer de toute consolation. Ne 
pouvait-il me laisser cette petite heure? 
Ne pouvait-il me laisser un seul coeur fidéle? Une 
seule Véronique pour m'y cacher la face afin que nul 
ne la voie, 4 cette heure ot le coeur succombe? 


Une fois de plus Georges subit le chatiment de Dieu, et cette fois c'est 
pour l’éternité. Or, 4 aucun moment il n’apparait que Georges ait 
commis d’autre faute que d’avoir voulu sauvegarder (apparemment 
contre la volonté de Dieu) les valeurs d’une société qu'il croyait éter- 
nelle et sacrée puisqu’elle avait été établie par Dieu en la personne du 
Roi, Sa propre image. 

Au début de la piéce Georges n’est pas coupable, et cependant Dieu 
l'a puni avec la plus grande rigueur. N’est-ce pas parce qu'il se sent in- 
justement persécuté que Georges décide de forcer Dieu “a répondre 
clairement” a sa requéte, “Et qu'il montre enfin s'il est d’un cété ou 
de l'autre’? N’est-ce pas parce qu'il trouve ses souffrances totalement 
injustifiées qu’il ose demander des comptes 4 Dieu? Or, sans autre ex- 
plication, Dieu lui a répondu qu'il était “de l'autre cété,” c’est-a-dire 
contre lui, et cela en lui reprenant le seul “coeur fidéle’’ qui lui restat, 
en lui reprenant jusqu’d son nom. On a le sentiment tout au cours de 
la piéce que Claudel s’efforce de nous présenter Georges comme la vic- 
time innocente de l’injustice divine. Il nous apparaft vraiment comme 
celui qui, pour reprendre une formule de Macneille Dixon, “has an 
affair with gods and an affair with mortals,"!’ c’est-a-dire comme un 
héros tragique. I] semble donc que l’ame de L’Otage, le théme autour 
duquel toute l’ceuvre s’ordonne, n'est pas le sacrifice de Sygne mais bien 


18. Macneille Dixon, Tragedy (London: E. Arnold, 1924), p. 68. 
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au contraire celui de la souffrance imméritée de son cousin, dont Le 
Livre de Job nous offre |’archétype. 

Ce rapprochement avec le livre “le plus sublime, le plus poignant, le 
plus hardi, et en méme temps le plus énigmatique, le plus décevant et 
jirais presque jusqu’a dire le plus rebutant,”! de tous les livres de 
l’Ancien Testament n’est nullement fortuit. Nous dirons méme que 
l'étude des themes des drames claudéliens, de “leurs groupements et de 
leur métamorphoses” révélerait que toute l’ceuvre dramatique de Claudel, 
de Téte d’or a Christophe Colomb, retrouve et reprend sous une forme 
ou sous une autre le mythe de Job. Il faut cependant distinguer trés 
nettement deux aspects du mythe auxquels Claudel semble s’étre tout 
particuliérement attaché dans ses drames: le probléme de la souffrance 
du juste, et sa protestation contre cette souffrance que Dieu lui impose. 
Aux yeux de Claudel, c'est justement “tout ce que cette éruption du 
grief humain, de la fondamentale innocence [a] de plus percant, de plus 
déchirant, de plus véhément et de plus profond,”?° qui donne a “la 
plainte de Job” ce caractére unique parmi tous les livres de l’Ancien 
Testament. 

Tout comme Dostoievsky, Claudel fut, trés jeune, fortement impres- 
sionné par la violence extraordinaire du récit biblique. Pour lui, Job 
est avant tout celui qui n’a pas reculé devant le blasphéme pour plaider 
“la cause de l'Homme,” le juste souffrant qui se rebelle et refuse de 
subir plus longtemps un chatiment qu'il n’a pas mérité. Que Dieu au 
moins lui dise pourquoi, qu’il réponde a sa question angoissée! 

On ne manquera pas d’observer que cette interprétation différe sen- 
siblement de celle, plus orthodoxe et aussi plus fréquente, qui fait de 
Job le paradigme de la souffrance humaine. Comme I’a fait récemment 
remarquer Mr. Richard Sewall, “More than Prometheus or Oedipus, 
Job is the universal symbol for the western imagination of the mystery 
of the undeserved suffering.”*! Cependant, plus qu’une admirable ré- 
signation dans le malheur, plus qu'une foi inébranlable dans la bonté 
et la justice de Dieu méme au sein de la plus grande adversité, Claudel 
voit en Job la révolte, vu plus exactement la justification de la révolte. 
Pour lui, la souffrance de Job évoque infailliblement celle de Prométhée, 
et le “rugissement” de l'homme d’Hus répond aux imprécations du titan 
enchainé. Or, la révolte est un des themes fondamentaux du théAtre de 
Claudel, il y revient sans cesse, révolte contre l’absurdité du monde 
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moderne, révolte contre la société, révolte contre Dieu.?* Sans doute 

19. Paul Claudel, Le Livre de Job (Paris: Plon, 1946), p. 2. 

20. Loc. cit. 

21. Richard B. Sewall, The Vision of Tragedy (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1959), p. 9. 

22. Dans sa conférence intitulée “Religion et poésie,’ Claudel a souligné le fait 
que “la meilleure poésie du XXe siécle est une poésie de révolte. . . . Aussi long- 
temps qu'il y aura de l’injustice en ce monde la révolte est un sentiment qui trou- 
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Rodrigue enchainé au mat d’un bateau 4 la fin du Soulier de satin ne 
fait guére penser a Téte d’or mourant glorieusement sur le rocher de 
Prométhée dans le Caucase. Ce sont néanmoins deux aspects de la méme 
image, deux interprétations du méme mythe mais a trente ans d’inter- 
valle que nous présente Claudel, et qui nous permettent par la méme 
occasion d’apprécier l’évolution de sa pensée. Certes, l'’effroyable soli- 
tude qui étreint le héros claudélien est bien la méme, mais a la diffé- 
rence de Téte d’or animé jusqu’au bout d’un “désir inextinguible,” 
Rodrigue, dans son humiliation finale et aprés une longue et pénible 
lutte, accepte ce que, pour sa part, Claudel n’avait cessé de proclamer 
depuis sa conversion: 


L’idée du chrétien est de faire la volonté de Dieu, qu'elle porte une récom- 
pense, comme l’on dit, une joie, un bonheur quelconque, ou qu'elle n’en 
comporte pas.°3 


L’Otage occupe une place unique dans l’évolution de la pensée de 
Claudel parce que, se situant a mi-chemin entre Prométhée et Job, ce 
drame nous présente d’une maniére saisissante le dilemme qui anime, au 
sens fort du mot, toute son ceuvre dramatique. 


The Book of Job [écrit Northrop Frye] is not a tragedy of the Promethean 
type, but a tragic irony in which the dialectic of the divine and the human 
works itself out. By justifying himself as a victim of God, Job tries to make 
himself into a tragic Promethean figure, but he does not succeed.*4 


Dans une large mesure, la méme remarque s’'applique a L’Otage, ce- 
pendant que se dégage de la dialectique de Claudel l’effet d’un roman- 
tisme encore mal dompté. 

On a souvent reproché a Claudel de ne pas avoir su dominer son 
“imagination fulgurante,” d’avoir sacrifié la perfection formelle a la 
puissance ou au tumulte verbal. Cette critique est injuste et se méprend 


vera un large et profond écho dans les Ames humaines. . . . Nous savons tous qu’aprés 
tout l'Homme a quelque chose a dire pour se défendre.”’ Il poursuit en citant Job 
qui n'a pas peur de parler librement a son Créateur. Dans Positions et propositions 
IT, op. cit., p. 144. 

23. Mémoires, p. 213. 

24. Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton Univ. Press, 1957), p. 42. 
Notant “la fonci¢re ambivalence du personnage du Titan supplicié” selon que l'on 
met l’accent sur la souffrance ou sur la révolte de Prométhée, M. J. Duchemin 
remarque que “l'idée dite des ‘pressentiments paiens’ a, dés les premiers temps, été 
courante dans l'apologétique chrétienne.” Certains Péres de l’Eglise avaient vu une 
préfiguration de la Croix “dans le supplice du Caucase” (“Le mythe de Prométhée 
a travers les Ages,” Bull. de Uassociation Guillaume Budé, 3¢ série, no. 3 [oct. 1952), 
p. 49). Ne retrouve-t-on pas la méme ambivalence du Titan enchainé a la fin de 
Téte d’or of nous avons d'une part la Princesse crucifiée a un arbre et d’autre part 
Téte d'or qui refuse jusqu’'au bout de se laisser conquérir par la Grace? Dans sa 
discussion du Prométhée enchainé d’Eschyle, Paul de Saint-Victor illustre cette idée 
du Prométhée chrétien en signalant deux dessins de Michel-Ange dont l'un repreé- 
sente le ‘Titan “crucifié verticalement aux branches d'un grand chéne” (Les Deux 
Masques, Vol. I [Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1880], p. 337). 
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sur le sens de cet apparent dédain des régles et des conventions tradi- 
tionnelles du théatre francais. Dans son bref commentaire “Sur |’Odys- 
sée”” Claudel compare la naissance et le développement de toute entre- 
prise poétique a cette ““étincelle séminale de la conception qui met en 
branle toute la construction de I|’étre.” 


Le poéte seul a le secret de cet instant sacré, ot la piqdre essentielle vient 
soudain introduire au travers d’un monde en nous suspendu de souvenirs, 
d’intentions et de pensées, la sollicitation d’une forme.25 


Or, toute l’ceuvre de Claudel—aussi bien I’ceuvre poétique que |’ceuvre 
dramatique—est animée par une recherche continue et infiniment variée 
d’une forme qui exploite toutes les possibilités d’expression de la langue 
poétique. On a observé qu’il n’avait vraiment abordé le théatre qu’aprés 
avoir abandonné la forme dialoguée de l’épopée qui caractérise ses pre- 
miers drames, L’Echange excepté, c’est-a-dire avec Partage de midi en 
1905. Une fois de plus, cette distinction ne tient pas compte de ce que 
Claudel appelait “l’ame de I’ceuvre,” et qui le plus souvent, a l’inverse 
de la démarche de Valéry par exemple, détermine la forme de I’ceuvre 
a venir. “Une ceuvre n’est vraiment une ceuvre d'art,” disait-il 4 Jean 
Amrouche a propos de Partage, “que si elle sort du plus profond de 
l’esprit de l’auteur, pas seulement de l’esprit mais de ses boyaux....” 6 
L’Otage est sorti non pas tant des “boyaux” du poéte que de son esprit, 
si l’on entend par la que nous n’avons plus affaire 4 une ceuvre écrite 
sous la pression d’une émotion violente et, 4 en croire Claudel, quasi 
inconsciente,?? mais bien plutdt a une ceuvre lucide, longuement miurie 
et délibérément concue.?§ C’est précisément une des raisons pour les- 
quelles L’Otage nous parait digne d’attention. A la différence des piéces 
qui le précédent, ce drame se présente comme la recherche et la réali- 
sation d’une nouvelle forme d’expression dramatique. L’autre raison 
est qu'il nous expose sous une forme synthétique un des caractéres 
fondamentaux de la pensée claudélienne: la dialectique entre l'homme 
et Dieu. 

En choisissant un sujet tel que celui de L’Otage—“l’humanité nou- 
velle qui réclame ses droits” et “I’humanité ancienne qui cherche en 
vain un terrain d’accommodement avec I’autre”—un sujet qui, notons-le, 
n’est pas dépourvu de valeur épique, Claudel a cherché autant a renou- 
veler les sources de son inspiration qu’a créer une forme dramatique 
qui convint a la sensibilité moderne sans tomber dans les excés des na- 
turalistes ou des symbolistes. Il s’était vite rendu compte que le lyrisme 

25. “Sur l’Odyssée,” Accompagnements (Paris: Gallimard, 1949), p. 103. 

26. Mémoires, p. 183. 

27. Parlant de la version pour la scéne de Partage de midi, Claudel déclare dans 
ses Mémoires: “J’ai eu... a le modifier profondément parce que l'autre drame était 
fait d’une espéce d’explosion inconsciente de mes sentiments intérieurs” (p. 187 et seq.). 


28. C’est sans doute ce qu'il voulait dire quand il déclarait que ce drame était 
“objectif.” 
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exubérant et surtout le manque d’unité de ses premiers drames présen- 
taient de grandes difficultés de mise en scéne et affaiblissaient considé- 
rablement l’effet dramatique qu'il voulait obtenir. Dans la trilogie du 
cycle des Cotfontaine, Claudel ne s’est pas contenté de renouveler sa 
formule dramatique, il a cherché avant tout 4 redonner une dimension 
tragique au théatre moderne. Profondément influencé par le théatre 
grec, il a cherché non pas tant a s’inspirer directement des thémes tra- 
ditionnels du théatre classique comme I’ont fait tant de ses contempo- 
rains, qu’a trouver une source tragique au sein de la conscience moderne. 
Il rejette d’une part les mythes “paiens” parce qu’ils se sont vidés de 
leur charge tragique, et refuse d’autre part de réduire “the affair with 
the gods” que doit étre la haute tragédie “to an affair with the social 
order, or the environment, or the glands.”?? S’appuyant d’une part sur 
la tradition chrétienne, et de l’autre sur l’Histoire qu’il substitue a la 
Moira, Claudel entendait créer une forme dramatique dont I’effet serait 
essentiellement tragique. Tout en représentant “synthétiquement” les 
signes avant-coureurs qui annoncaient au lendemain de la Révolution 
la rapide désintégration de la société, Claudel a voulu montrer le destin 
tragique de ceux qui, comme Georges, ont été pris dans l’engrenage de 
histoire, jetés soudain dans la solitude de ce “monde cassé” dont parle 
Gabriel Marcel, ce monde ou la loi, “idole stupide,” a remplacé l'amour 
et la charité, cette société dont le coeur a cessé de battre parce qu'elle 
s'était éloignée de Dieu. 

I] n’est pas étonnant que la société symbolisée par Georges se soit crue 
abandonnée de Dieu quand elle s’est apercue que l’idéal auquel elle 
avait tout sacrifié était condamné a disparaitre, et que Dieu ne ferait 
rien pour l’empécher. L’ “hamartia” de l’humanité ancienne c’est d’avoir 
oublié que Dieu “ne veut point part” aux “petits pactes pour un jour 
qu'ils appellent lois, sociétés, constitutions, états, royaumes, selon la 
puissance qui leur est donnée pour un jour....” Et, comme le Pape 
Pie le rappelle 4 Georges, ‘‘nous n’avons pas ici une habitation perma- 
nente.” Dieu seul est éternel et ne veut point part a la société des 
hommes. Sygne souligne 4 nouveau cette idée qui anime tout le drame 
quand elle s’écrie 4 la fin du troisiéme acte: “Le Roi est mort, le chef 
est mort. Mais j’ai sauvé le Prétre éternel.” 

Il parait difficile au premier abord de dissocier I’action d’ensemble de 
la piéce—le conflit de races et d’idéologies—de I’action particuliére cen- 
trée sur l’enlévement du Pape, c’est-a-dire le conflit entre Georges et 
Dieu, et qui selon nous est le moteur et la seule raison d’étre de ce 
drame. C’est en fait d’une seule et méme action qu'il s’agit, mais elle 
semble se dérouler simultanément sur deux plans, l'un mettant aux 
prises l’individu et la société, l'autre opposant la volonté humaine a la 


29. Richard B. Sewall, “The Tragic Form,” Essays in Criticism, IV/4 (Oct. 1954), 
p- 351. 
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volonté divine. Si l’on considére l’action particuliére qui représente le 
défi et le chatiment de Georges de Coiifontaine en elle-méme, on ne 
peut manquer d’observer qu’en réduisant le conflit de ce drame qui 
semble construit 4 partir des principes de Brunetiére 4 une alternative, 
une simple question impertinente adresséé 4 Dieu dans un mouvement 
de révolte et de désespoir, Claudel en a pratiquement éliminé toute ac- 
tion dramatique. L’Otage ne présente pas une action continue “a la 
maniére littéraire,’”®° c’est-a-dire une action qui se développe complete- 
ment et librement comme dans le théatre classique, mais au contraire 
une série de thémes entrelacés dont deux se dégagent: le triomphe inévi- 
table et nécessaire de I’humanité nouvelle et, surtout, la souffrance ou 
plus exactement la “passion” de Georges de Codfontaine. 

Dés la premiére scene Georges nous est présenté non pas tant comme 
un héros tragique que comme une sorte de bouc émissaire ou pharmakos 
dont la souffrance et la détresse morale peuvent étre rapprochées de 
celles du juste souffrant, et dont nous trouvons l’archétype dans |’Ancien 
Testament. I] n’est ni tout a fait innocent ni tout a fait coupable. Il 
est innocent en ce sens que ce qui lui arrive est beaucoup plus grave 
que ce qu'il a pu faire pour causer ce chatiment.*! I] est coupable en 
ce sens qu’il est membre d’une société coupable. C’est alors que le chati- 
ment qu'il estime injustifié devient du méme coup “a temptation 
to sin,.”’3? 

Tout comme Job, Georges peut se justifier devant Dieu et proclamer 
son innocence. A la différence de Job il se rend coupable du péché d’or- 
gueil en joignant le geste a la parole, c’est-a-dire en s’emparant du Vi- 
caire de Dieu sur la terre 4 seule fin de Le contredire. Ce geste méme 
dénote une arrogance que nous ne trouvons pas chez Job. Cette arro- 
gance qui caractérise si bien la société ancienne ne justifie-t-elle pas 
pleinement la colére de Dieu? Il y a loin de la foi de Job a celle de 
Georges qui croit que tout lui est da parce qu'il appartient a une so- 
ciété choisie, une société qu’il croyait élue de Dieu. Arrogance encore, 
cette obstination de Georges qui, lorsqu’il connait la réponse de Dieu 
a son ultimatum, a l’exemple de Prométhée, persiste dans sa révolte 
contre Dieu pour se prouver 4 lui-méme et surtout pour prouver a I’uni- 
vers qu’abandonné de Dieu il est la victime innocente de Son injustice. 
Arrogance enfin, cette recherche délibérée de la souffrance a seule fin 
de pouvoir en rejeter la responsabilité sur Dieu, ce qui est sans aucun 

30. Dans une lettre 4 Jacques Riviére, Claudel définit en ces termes ce qui ca- 
ractérise les Odes: “Ce qui fait la nouveauté de ces potmes, c’est que ce sont de 
véritables symphonies, se développant non pas en suite continue a la maniére lit- 
téraire, mais orchestralement, par themes entrelacés et décomposés.” Correspondance 
Jacques Riviére et Paul Claudel, 1907-1914 (Paris: Plon, 1926), p. 162. 

31. Northrop Frye, op. cit., p. 41. 


32. Selon l’expression de W. H. Auden, “The Christian Tragic Hero,” New York 
Times Book Review, Dec. 16, 1945. 
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doute un trait typiquement romantique. On retrouve cette méme apti- 
tude a souffrir chez tous les héros claudéliens, tous, les héros solitaires 
comme les couples passionnés. “Dieu lui-méme ne peut m’enlever ce 
qui est a moi.” S’il y a quelque chose qui appartienne ei propre au 
héros claudélien c’est sa souffrance qu’il cache jalousement comme une 
plaie secréte, que ce soit Téte d’or, Louis Laine, Coeuvre, ou Mésa re- 
poussant brutalement Ysé: “Si j'ai / quelque peine elle est 4 moi! Cela 
du moins est 4 moi! / Cela du moins est 4 moi.” 

Cette souffrance, quelle que soit sa cause, n’est-elle pas une des sources 
les plus fécondes du lyrisme de Claudel? Tout comme I’auteur du Livre 
de Job, Claudel exploite cette souffrance 4 des fins dramatiques avec 
cette différence qu'il ne s’en sert pas seulement pour établir un dialogue 
entre l‘homme et Dieu, mais pour justifier la révolte de l’homme contre 
Dieu. Georges persiste 4 croire que sa souffrance est injuste parce que 
telle est bien la volonté de Dieu. En un sens on pourrait dire que 
Georges se sert délibérément de son malheur pour se venger de Dieu en 
dénoncant Son injustice aux yeux de l’univers, dernier sursaut d’un or- 
gueil inoui. Ainsi, tout comme Oreste, sans ironie il est vrai, Georges 
pourrait s’exclamer: 


Grace au Dieux! Mon malheur passe mon espérance. 

Oui, je te loue, 6 ciel, de ta persévérance. 

Appliqué sans relache au soin de me punir, 

Au comble des douleurs tu m’as fait parvenir. 

Ta haine a pris plaisir 4 former ma misére; 

J’étais né pour servir d’exemple 4 ta colére, 

Pour étre du malheur un modéle accompli. (Andromaque, V, 5.) 


On voit combien cette interprétation du mythe s’écarte de l’original. 
C’est aussi ce qui nous fait dire que la version du mythe qui se dégage 
de ce drame se rapproche plus du mythe de Prométhée que de celui de 
Job. La mort des Codfontaine elle-méme, et surtout la justification de 
cette mort, est encore fort ambigué en dépit du sacrifice de Sygne, et 
l’on peut bien se demander ce qu’il y a de chrétien dans tout cela. 
Ainsi, en dépit des affirmations de Claudel, en dépit de l’intrigue un 
peu trop bien faite pour pouvoir donner le relief nécessaire a Il’action 
de la piéce,3* en dépit de l’effort du poéte pour mettre plus de distance 
entre lui-méme et ses personnages, la qualité dominante de ce drame est 
encore beaucoup plus lyrique que dramatique. Ce que nous entendons 
dans L’Otage cest ce que T. S. Eliot nomme “the second voice of 
poetry,” la voix de Claudel s’adressant a Dieu et a toute la société mo- 
derne “crying out for reason and justice in the universe.” Héritier di- 
rect de Téte d’or, Georges de Cotifontaine n’a pas pu étouffer le “désir 
inextinguible” qui animait le premier héros prométhéen de Claudel. 


> 


33. Nous empruntons cette distinction entre intrigue et action 4 Henri Gouhier, 
L’@uvre thédtrale (Paris: Flammarion, 1958), pp. 59-83. 
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OUTSIDE A RATHER limited circle, the fact that Pascal’s Pensées have been 
published in as nearly definitive form as we can ever hope to see is of 
little interest. M. Lafuma has corrected a few misreadings in Brun- 
schvicg and added a few pensées.1 Apart from these minor revisions, all 
of the pensées are in Brunschvicg;? and since, taken as a whole, they re- 
veal only the tentative outline of a book, our picture of Pascal will 
probably not undergo any radical transformation even if M. Lafuma’s 
text should eventually supplant Brunschvicg’s. 

This history of the text or texts has a certain fascination for both the 
literary scholar and the historian. After Pascal’s death in 1662, a group 
of his friends and members of his family decided to publish the frag- 
ments which they believed he had intended to use in an Apology for 
the Christian Religion. Etienne Périer, Pascal’s nephew, writes that the 
editorial committee considered three courses: first, to publish immedi- 
ately all the material they had found in the disorder in which they 
found it; second, to improve on the first alternative by clarifying ob- 
scure pensées and finishing those which were incomplete, thus ‘“‘perfect- 
ing” the work Pascal left undone. Finally, and it is the third course they 
followed, to publish only the clearest and most fully developed of the 
pensées with a minimum of editorial intervention, trying only to put 
together those thoughts which had a common theme or subject. The 
first edition of 1670 is the fruit of this decision. There was, of course, 
a further reason for editorial caution in bringing out the Pensées. The 
Church and the government were united in their determination to 
squelch Port Royal and its adherents. Many of the Pensées have the 
true Jansenist flavor; hence these were prudently omitted. 

Until 1844, then, every edition of the Pensées was taken from the first 
one. Even this edition was not always published in its entirety. Con- 
dorcet and Voltaire, for example, made selections of the selections which 
Pascal's friends and relatives had originally published, added critical re- 
flexions of their own to the thoughts, and thus created for the world 
the not entirely false picture of Pascal the great scientist racked by 
chronic disease, who ultimately rejected reason for superstition (i.e., 
Christianity). 

In 1842, Victor Cousin called the attention of the French Academy to 

1. Blaise Pascal, Pensées sur la religion et quelques autres sujets, ed. Louis La- 


fuma (Paris: Delmas, 1947). 
2. Blaise Pascal, Pensées et opuscules, ed. Léon Brunschvicg (Paris: Hachette, 1912). 
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a manuscript copy of the Pensées (it had existed all along, first in pri- 
vate hands and then in what came to be the Bibliothéque Nationale), 
itself a copy of the document from which the first or Port Royal edition 
was compiled. This manuscript contained much that the original com- 
mittee had left unpublished; moreover, much of the material in it had 
been grouped in bundles of papers presumably by Pascal himself, and 
thus offered an indication, although by no means always a very clear 
one, of the order he intended to follow in his final Apology. For various 
reasons, Brunschvicg refused to accept the authenticity of this manu- 
script. M. Lafuma has accepted it and his reasons for doing so seem to 
me conclusive. Thus, he assures us, we are reasonably safe in assuming 
that pages 1-188 of the original manuscript (or, to be exact, of the copy 
of the original document) can be published, not in the order in which 
Pascal would have published them but in the order he would probably 
have used as he composed his book. As for the rest of the pensées (i.e., 
most of them), even M. Lafuma must reproduce them as other editors 
have done: “‘sans titres, sams suite....” 

Mr. Mortimer® is aware of M. Lafuma’s work but, because the Brun- 
schvicg ordering of the Pensées is more widely diffused than Lafuma’s 
will be for some time, he uses the Everyman numbering which, except 
in one respect, corresponds to Brunschvicg’s arrangement. Mr. Mortimer 
does not tell us anything new about Pascal; it is too much to hope that 
he should have done so. T. S. Eliot pointed out quite rightly in 1932 
that our knowledge of Pascal was not likely to increase but that “our 
world . . . alters and our attitudes towards it. The history of human 
opinions of Pascal and of men of his stature is a part of the history of 
humanity. That indicates his permanent importance.’* 

Mr. Mortimer’s book makes a satisfactory general introduction to Pas- 
cal’s life and work. As the TLS’s reviewer points out, the book “‘appears 
to be written from a Protestant standpoint,’ which means that Mr. Mor- 
timer’s point of view is not in very clear focus. It blurs outlines in Pas- 
cal that can and ought to be presented more clearly. Fortunately, it also 
means that the piety of the book is not that of a Roman Catholic eager 
to establish Pascal’s pure orthodoxy in spite of all the evidence to the 
contrary. 

There is a way of shedding new light on Pascal and we owe it, first 
of all, to the Romantics who studied him. The victims of a certain kind 
of historicism are usually inclined to dismiss each stage of the criticism 
of Pascal—in particular each stage of the criticism of the Pensées—be- 
cause the succeeding stage is taken to have corrected and then nullified 

3. Ernest Mortimer, Blaise Pascal, the Life and Work of a Realist (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959). 

4. T. S. Eliot, Introduction to the Pensées, Everyman edition (London: J. M. 


Dent, 1932). Also in Selected Essays of 1931. 
5. Unsigned review, Times Literary Supplement, March 24, 1959. 
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it. Thus, Chateaubriand corrects and erases Condorcet and Voltaire. 
Matthew Arnold, Walter Pater, and André Suarés amend and transcend 
earlier Romantic criticism of the subject. T. S. Eliot corrects and super- 
sedes them. Contemporary existentialists perform a like function for 
their predecessors; we are given, in each case, a Pascal who is a la mode, 
uncontaminated by any earlier view of him. This is a futile and self- 
regarding exercise at best. A true insight is a true insight and the pas- 
sage of time does not affect its validity. Voltaire was, of course, “condi- 
tioned” by history and so are we. Sainte-Beuve, for ‘example, thought 
that doubt in Pascal was like a caged lion; it was there, but it was suc- 
cessfully controlled. This is true; and Sainte-Beuve’s remark should lose 
nothing through our awareness of his doubt about Christianity. 

Modern Christian critics of Pascal, like Mr. Mortimer, believe that 
Pascal somehow overcame his doubts. They are convinced that the final 
proof of his triumph would have been the Apology for the Christian 
Religion on the reconstruction of which, from 1670 until 1947, so much 
energy has been expended. But suppose that Pascal never did succeed 
in conquering his doubt? Suppose that, until the end, he was torn be- 
tween reason and religion? Suppose, that, in a sense I shall attempt to 
define, he never could have written the famous Apology? We have then 
in the Pensées not the building materials for a Christian temple but the 
evidence that Pascal thought no such edifice possible. In order to arrive 
at these suppositions, we need only set aside historical prejudice, con- 
sider at least the possibility that the Romantic insistence on Pascal’s 
doubt may be just, and, with proper respect for M. Lafuma’s painstaking 
research, take the Pensées as they are, without worrying over the rela- 
tive merits of the modern editions of Brunschvicg, Chevalier, Tourneur 
and Lafuma. We can then ask one or two significant questions about 
Pascal and, if our answers must remain tentative, they will nevertheless 
be more fruitful than anything we are likely to find in the cautious 
pages of Mr. Mortimer. 

When we genuinely intend to do something, we do it, unless some 
insuperable obstacle stands in our way. Will and intention unite; tan- 
gible results follow. Let us, as Montaigne puts it, beware of those who 
have excellent ideas but say they cannot express them: “That is all 
bluff.” Pascal intended to invent an adding machine, to perfect Torri- 
celli’s experiments on air pressure, to discover the mathematical laws 
underlying dice games, to castigate the Society of Jesus, to solve the 
problem of the cycloid, and to found the first omnibus system. He did 
all of these things. He did them in spite of the fact that from the age 
of 18 until his death at 39 he rarely enjoyed a day’s good health. Writer 
after writer, beginning with his sister Gilberte Périer (1670) and con- 
tinuing to Professor Jerphagnon (1956)* has given us the horrible de- 


6. Lucien Jerphagnon, Pascal et la souffrance (Paris: Editions Ouvritres, 1956). 
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tails, ever more precisely, of Pascal’s diseases: almost continuous head- 
ache, frequent toothache, nausea, partial paralysis, possible tuberculosis, 
ulcer; finally, cancer of the stomach with metastasis in the brain which 
produced cerebral meningitis, the terminal illness. But rarely did this 
almost uninterrupted onslaught on his physical being interfere with the 
work Pascal undertook to do. Indeed, it was to distract himself from a 
particularly violent toothache that, late in his life, he solved the prob- 
lems of the cycloid and then consented to a European competition to 
see whether anyone else could solve them as well. In effect, he awarded 
himself the prize. 

Nevertheless, and again beginning with Gilberte Périer, we are told 
that the Apology for Christianity was never written because of Pascal’s 
poor health. Mr. Mortimer subscribes to this explanation as everyone 
else seems to do. But the explanation explains nothing. Nothing was 
more important to Pascal, it would seem, that his defense of Christian- 
ity. The outline for that defense had already reached definite form in 
his mind. Hence, his lecture on the subject to a group of the Port Royal 
Jansenists as reported by Filleau de la Chaise. But no such defense was 
ever written, although the raw materials were at hand. And out of Pas- 
cal’s hesitation even to begin writing the Apology has come the long his- 
tory of the Pensées, culminating in M. Lafuma’s work, which I have 
tried to sketch earlier. 

Why did Pascal hesitate? The answer seems clear enough: he had not 
found a way of reconciling reason and religion nor could he “disavow 
reason” as, in one pensée, he suggests one should learn to do. His father 
had taught him to keep the two subjects in separate compartments; he 
was unable to do that, but he could not improve on his father’s posi- 
tion. Or could he? There was another possibility: he could “renounce 
the world,” as his sister Jacqueline had done, the world being, for her 
as for him, society, philosophy, science, and devote his life to solitary 
meditation on final things. But Pascal had found this impossible as well. 
Not even the experience of the night of November 23, 1654, during 
which he felt himself, like the great mystics, united to the living pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ, could bring him to that renunciation. We can say 
that in his life Pascal could not reconcile the conflicting demands of 
reason and faith nor could he give up one for the other. The Pensées 
are the record of his defeat in trying to harmonize will and intellect. 

If Mr. Mortimer and others have refused to take Pascal’s essential 
doubt as seriously as I take it, they have also glossed over the impli- 
cations of the closest relationship Pascal ever knew, that with his sister, 
Jacqueline. Two years younger than Pascal, Jacqueline was as precocious 
a child in her way as Pascal in his. While he astounded his father’s 
scientific friends by the acuteness of his mind, Jacqueline charmed the 
Court—Richelieu, the Duchess of Aiguillon and even Corneille—with 
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her versifying and her acting. If Pascal converted his family to a Jan- 
senist view of Christian truth, Jacqueline carried matters still further 
and became a nun. Having in this way outdone her brother in the race 
for sanctity, Jacqueline became the voice of his conscience, urging him 
to give up the vanities of the world. But neither his conscience nor her 
example could produce the desired effect. He could serve Port Royal by 
writing the Provincial Letters—the “brilliant and unfair” as Auden some- 
what unfairly calls them—because he wanted to vent his wrath on the 
Jesuits whom he had never liked, and whose intellectual shiftiness he 
delighted in exposing. But if he had a conscience in the Jansenist sense, 
he also possessed the greatest mind the French have produced and it 
would not be still. Finally, Jacqueline died, of chagrin, we are told, 
because she had been forced to sign a declaration by which she con- 
demned Jansen’s Augustinus, the sacred text of Port Royal. 

The precise cause of Jacqueline’s death is unknown. Her contem- 
poraries, no doubt her brother among them, ascribed it to a broken 
heart. She had betrayed Jansenism, she had violated her marriage vow 
to Christ, by compromising; she had signed the formulary. 

Thereafter her brother’s attitude changed. When a second formulary 
containing an unequivocal condemnation of Jansen was proposed, he 
rebelled. He addressed the leaders of Port Royal in a vain attempt to 
shore up their faith. But the first compromise had made the second 
easier; they decided to appease both Church and State. On this occasion, 
seeing that his arguments had failed to win over Arnauld and the others, 
Pascal fainted, behavior sufficiently unusual in him to call for an ex- 
planation. Pascal said: “.. . je vous avoue que j'ai été si saisi de douleur 
que je n’ai pas pu le soutenir, et il a fallu y succomber.” 

First Jacqueline’s suffering, to which she succumbed; then her broth- 
er’s. No doubt Pascal’s explanation is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
Surely he felt himself in part responsible for her death and, just as sure- 
ly, he was determined not to be outdone by her. If disappointment in 
his co-religionists helped bring on the fainting fit, so did his guilt. 

A short while later, on August 19, 1662, Pascal died. His sister had 
renounced the world. He had held to it, although from 1654 until 1662 
he had carried about, sewn into his clothing, the famous Mémorial, the 
testimony of his personal experience of Jesus Christ. In it, he claimed 
to have known “renonciation totale et douce.” 

Perhaps, as is likely, he wrote no more pensées during the last three 
or four years of his life. He certainly did little to reorganize those he 
had written into coherent form. Because he was too ill to do so? But 
in January of 1662, as Mr. Mortimer tells us, “he was immersed in the 
details of the formation of his Société for placing public vehicles on 
the streets of Paris.” It was several months before he felt weak enough 
to go to bed and stay there. Even then, we do not see him at work on 
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the defense of the Christian religion. Instead, he seems almost feverishly 
engaged in works of piety and self-mortification. This may not be the 
Pascal who, according to Nietzsche, committed intellectual suicide, but 
it is close. It is a man expiating a crime and compensating for the sense 
of guilt to which crime, real or imagined, gives rise. Perhaps the crime 
was his failure to emulate Jacqueline, his failure to do what Nietzsche 
complains of his having done. 
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A Linguagem dos Foros de Castelo Rodrigo (Publicagdes do Centro de Estudos 
Filologicos). By Luis F. Dudley Cintra. Lisboa, 1959. Pp. xix + 595. This is 
the ninth volume in the series published by Lisbon’s Centro de Estudos Filo- 
ldégicos, a separate entity which acts as the research branch for Romance Phi- 
lology of Portugal’s Instituto de Alta Cultura. 

Professor Cintra, whose masterly critical edition of the Portuguese Crénica 
Geral de Espanha de 1344, published in 1951, established beyond doubt the 
priority of the Portuguese over the Spanish versions of this famous medieval 
document, as well as its authorship,! here goes into a detailed study of the 
Fueros granted in the early thirteenth century by Alfonso IX to the town of 
Castelo Rodrigo, located in what is today the border region between Portugal 
and Leon, in comparison with similar Fueros granted to other localities south 
of that region, and with the spoken dialects of today. 

An Introduction of over 100 pages gives the historical background of the 
repopulation of Leonese Extremadura after its reconquest from the Moors, 
and of the Fueros granted by Alfonso to various towns of that region. Then 
comes a description of the text, and its full transcription; a phonological and 
morphological analysis of its language; a section of Conclusions, in which the 
language of the Fuero is compared with that of other Fueros and with the 
spoken dialects of the Riba-Coa and Xalma regions; a comprehensive Bibliog- 
raphy; and a complete Word Index. The volume is dedicated to Ramén Me- 
néndez-Pidal and to the memory of Leite de Vasconcellos. 

While the study is done in great detail and with extreme accuracy, its in- 
terest would necessarily be limited, were it not for the fact that it casts con- 
siderable light on two general problems, one historical, the other linguistic. 

The language of the scribe, fully outlined as to phonology and morphology, 
indicates a blend of Portuguese-Galician and Leonese-Castilian which does not 
coincide with the spoken tongue of the Riba-Coa area today. The most ob- 
vious conclusion would be that the scribe was a speaker of Portuguese-Galician 
who, attempting to write in the official Leonese of the realm, mixed his forms. 
This sort of conclusion is so often reached by scholars confronted with medi- 
eval texts that display mixed language features that it would not have been 
at all surprising if the author had ended his book with a brief statement to 
that effect, and produced just another good critical edition of a medieval text. 

But Professor Cintra was not satisfied with the obvious conclusion, and in- 
vestigated further. The result is such as to give pause to all who will hence- 
forth be tempted to accept similar obvious conclusions (a scribe who speaks 
one language or dialect trying to write in another), and may even cause us 
to reopen some investigations made in the past and settled in this facile fashion. 

The present-day speech of the Riba-Coa area is of a definitely Portuguese 
type, despite the fact that it is located on Spanish territory. But some fifty 
kilometers to the south, in the region of Xalma, half-way between Ciudad 

1. Don Pedro, Conde de Barcelos, who is also responsible for the Livro das Li- 
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Rodrigo and Caceres, there is, also on Spanish territory, an enclave of Por- 
tuguese-Galician speech with frequent Leonese characteristics. A detailed, point- 
by-point comparison of the living speech of this region with that of the Fuero 
of Castelo Rodrigo shows that the language is identical, save for trifling dif- 
ferences which can easily be traced to later developments. Interestingly, other 
Fueros of the same period granted to towns far closer to the Xalma area dis- 
play almost completely Leonese features. They were apparently composed by 
scribes imported from Salamanca. 

It now remained for the author to investigate two other related problems, 
the historical one of the resettling of the Riba-Coa region by the Kings of 
Leén, and the toponymy of the Riba-Coa and adjacent regions. The available 
historical records indicate that most of the resettlement took place at the out- 
set of the thirteenth century but do not clearly explain where the bulk of the 
settlers came from. But the toponymy of the area, with its frequent Gallegos 
and Galleguillos, extending as far as Salamanca and beyond, attests a heavy 
Galician admixture. The Kings of Leén and Galicia evidently drew their col- 
onists from their northwestern as well as their eastern realms. 

The logical conclusion is therefore that in the early thirteenth century a 
far larger area spoke the Galician-Portuguese mingled with Leonese features 
that today prevails only in the Xalma region; that this mixed language was 
the spoken popular tongue of the Riba-Coa area, later conquered by Portugal 
and thoroughly Portuguesized; and that the Castelo Rodrigo scribe, far from 
being a Galician trying to write Leonese, was a native of the region, using his 
own tongue, with only occasional reflections of the official Leonese. 

This demonstration shows to what extent study of linguistic documents, prop- 
erly applied and combined with modern linguistic geography and toponymy, 
can shed light on both linguistic history and history in general. It is also a 
warning to linguistic researchers not to accept too readily, when faced with a 
document that displays mixed language features, the “easy” solution that the 
scribe is trying to write in a language not his own, though this can and does 
happen in various instances, as demonstrated by Professor Cintra himself in 
his conclusion. (Mario A. Pei, Columbia University) 


The Literature of the Middle Ages. By W. T. H. Jackson. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1960. Pp. 432. The title of Professor Jackson’s new book 
is reminiscent of vast projects of the last century, such as Adolf Ebert’s All- 
gemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendlande, which in 
three volumes proceeds only as far as the eleventh century. On his part, Jack- 
son disavows any intention of writing a history of medieval European litera- 
ture; rather, through a study of a number of significant works, he seeks “to 
lighten some of the difficulties” which beset a modern reader in his under- 
standing of the Middle Ages. In the central chapters of the book, some thirty 
medieval poems and prose picces are analyzed and presented, not in chrono- 
logical sequence, but rather in accordance with the genres to wiiich they be- 
long—the romance, the chanson de geste, the Germanic epic, the lyric, the 
drama, and the beast epic. Help in recalling dates of composition is afforded 
by a chronological table at the end of the book. Jackson begins by excluding 
from his study Dante, Chaucer, the Cid, and allegorical poems like the Roman 
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de la Rose and Piers Plowman on the grounds that adequate treatments of 
this body of world-famous literature already exist in English. The task that 
remains, however, is sufficiently ambitious. That in the compass of a book of 
convenient size he achieves so much is a tribute to his learning, his seasoned 
judgment, and above all his powers of succinct statement. 

The preliminary chapters deal in broad terms with the influence of the 
classics, the profession of letters in the Middle Ages, the medieval audience, 
and literary types. Pointing out that most reading in medieval schools was in 
anthologies comprising excerpts from Cicero, Ovid, Vergil, Quintilian, Statius, 
Seneca, certain Fathers of the Church, and other early Christian writers, the 
author establishes a nexus between the better educated of the period and 
modes of classical literature, including ancient rhetoric. The Christian view of 
life “as an essential dichotomy between the transient and the permanent, the 
real and the ideal” finds expression in virtually all medieval writing, he ob- 
serves, whether religious or secular in subject matter. Medieval character de- 
velopment, especially in its employment of the vices and virtues, reveals the 
same pervasive influence. Jackson further comments on the techniques of Bib- 
lical exegesis and their relation to literary allegory. On the largely neglected 
topic of medieval audiences, he argues that the old Germanic epics must have 
been intended for restricted and homogeneous groups of listeners habituated 
to traditional legends and forms of expression. As the society which fostered 
such audiences dissolved, more widely popular types of literature embodying 
an increasing amount of exotic material were called into existence. 

More space is devoted to the romances than to any of the other genres, per- 
haps in response to Jackson’s conviction that certain of the Arthurian romances 
are among the greatest of medieval artistic achievements. One is reminded here 
of the author’s fine essay on Gottfried von Strassburg in Roger S. Loomis’s 
recent Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages. Jackson accepts the theory of 
Celtic origins for much Arthurian story material, and he further endorses 
Loomis’s agument for the Breton route of transmission to French poets. In 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s expansion of the tale of Arthur's reign, he sees a 
deliberate effort to “create a figure in British history which would rival that 
of Charlemagne in France.” The treatment of Arthurian backgrounds is ac- 
companied by genuinely helpful and sensible remarks about knightly ideals 
and courtly love. 

There ensues a careful discussion of Chrétien’s Yvain, the success of which 
is ascribed to its posing of a moral dilemma ultimately resolved by the hero’s 
suffering and “attainment of balance.” In contrast, Hartmann’s Iwein is dull 
and lifeless. In his comment to the effect that no full-length version of the 
Yvain story aside from the Welsh Owain and the poems of Chrétien and Hart- 
mann is known, Jackson quite unaccountably overlooks the Middle English 
Ywain and Gawain, a romance of very considerable independent merit, in the 
opinion of scholars like Schleich and Steinbach. 

Other Arthuriana less thoroughly examined include the Grail legend, espe- 
cially as represented by Wolfram’s Parzival, and the Tristan poems of Thomas 
and Gottfried. Jackson is careful to note that resort to the Arthurian legend 
is no guarantee in itself of literary distinction, and he holds that, among later 
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works, only the Middle English Gawain and the Green Knight exhibits the 
kind of moral profundity that characterizes the great German poets. 

In deference to a French tradition of literary scholarship, the Chanson de 
Roland and the other poems belonging to the Charlemagne cycle are classified 
as chansons de geste rather than as epics or romances. The Roland itself is 
presented as fundamentally a Christian story, inasmuch as Roland’s martyr- 
dom is symbolized by his direct translation to Paradise, and also because 
Charlemagne seems to view himself as the leader of the heavenly forces against 
the powers of evil. Such a reading of the poem is worthy of consideration, but 
it requires much more of a defense than Jackson has seen fit to accord it in the 
face of Auerbach’s well-known dictum that, in the Roland, “the Christianity 
of the Christians is simply a stipulation. It exhausts itself in the creed and 
the liturgic formulas that go with it.’ 

The Hildebrandslied, Beowulf, and Nibelungenlied are the chief examples 
of Germanic epic selected for commentary. In his remarks about each, Jackson 
summarizes a large body of scholarship, yet he seldom fails to take a clear-cut 
stand on disputed issues. With respect to the Beowulf, he rejects the opinion 
of those who, like Klaeber, think Christian ideas are deeply ingrained in the 
story. Rather, he regards the poem as essentially pagan with no more than a 
veneer of Christianity. He further defends the structural integrity of the poem 
against critics who consider it to be episodic and lacking in unity. It may be 
added that the discussion of the thematic affinity of the epic tales would per- 
haps have been strengthened had Jackson expanded his commentary about 
the Germanic warrior’s moral obligation to face his wyrd or fate. 

In addition to careful translations and analyses of five Latin, Provengal, and 
Middle High German lyrics, the chapter on medieval lyric provides in a few 
words a lucid account of the emergence of rhythmic as opposed to quantita- 
tive Latin poetry, supporting the view that it was a “learned,” not a popular, 
phenomenon. The use of rhyme is traced to the occasional recourse to this 
device by classical authors. The delight of the medieval lyricist in the spring 
and in its symbolic value in love poetry is taken as a reflection of an estab- 
lished rhetorical topos, as Curtius has argued, rather than an original discov- 
ery, as Helen Waddell has claimed. The discussion of the parodies, “confes- 
sions,” and other frank avowals of the pleasures of the world by the so-called 
Goliards is likewise fresh and effective. Further, the Latin altercatio or debate 
poem receives brief notice. 

No effort is made to disguise the gulf that separates Latin from vernacular 
love poetry. The poetry of William IX of Aquitaine and his successors, like 
Marcabru, manifests at the outset certain new motifs, notably the lover who 
pays humble and often unrewarded service to his high-born beloved and also 
the notion that amour courtois exerts au ennobling effect on the character 
of the young knight. Jackson is at pains to repudiate the theory, usually as- 
sociated with Rahn and Rougemont, that the doctrine of courtly love sprang 
from the asceticism of the Catharist heretics of southern France. The evidence 
as to the influence of Arabic poetic conventions on the Romance lyric, espe- 
cially as it has been developed by the late Father A. J. Denomy, seems to him 
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far more telling. The main features of the courtly love lyric are best illus- 
trated in Jackson’s translation and explication of a canzon by Bernart de 
Ventador. 

The work of the trouvéres of northern France remained a pallid imitation 
of Provengal poetry until the advent of the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
poets, Machaut, Deschamps, and Villon. The Minnesdénger of Germany seem 
to have adhered to Provengal and French patterns with respect both to stroph- 
ic forms and love concepts. For the greatest of medieval lyricists, Walther von 
der Vogelweide, however, the genre of conventionalized love poetry was alto- 
gether too narrow, as an examination of one of his reflective poems suggests. 
Jackson’s one-paragraph characterization of the Middle English lyric as of a 
simplicity close to folk poetry is likely to cause unhappiness among those who 
have learned how deceptive is the appearance of naiveté and artlessness in 
this remarkable body of verse. Indeed, it has been said that the earliest of 
the thirteenth-century English lyrics are so far sophisticated that very few 
specimens show any signs of their archetypal folk origins.” 

Although holding that, so far as modern taste is concerned, the drama is 
the “least successful of the literary genres practiced in the Middle Ages,” Jack- 
son provides a deft account of its evolution and brief comments on twelve or 
so mysteries, Passion plays, miracles, and moralities in several different lan- 
guages. Some passing notice is also given the Latin plays of Hrotswitha and 
very late secular plays, like the Griseldis and the Mystére de Trove la grant. 
The English cyclical dramas were more frequently performed as processional 
plays than their Continental counterparts, it is argued, because their produc- 
tion was undertaken by highly organized guilds. The Wakefield, Chester, and 
Coventry mysteries and also The Castle of Perseverance and Everyman are the 
chief English plays on which Jackson offers comment. 

The world of the medieval beast-epic, as Jackson suggests in the course of 
tracing the lineage of the Roman de Renart, is red in tooth and claw, no 
place being left for the sentimentalized “good” animals of modern children’s 
stories. The tendency of some critics to assign over-subtle satirical intent or 
highly systematized moral allegory to the Reynard story is largely rejected. Es- 
pecially does the view that makes Reynard “the avenger of the weak upon the 
strong” become untenable in view of the fox’s compulsive iniquity. The forest 
of Reynard and Isengrim is properly to be understood, in Jackson’s opinion, 
as the world of men whose greed, gullibility, sanctimoniousness, and hypocrisy 
are satirized in the actions of the beasts. 

Jackson’s title, The Literature of the Middle Ages, is somewhat misleading 
when one considers how little space is given to literatures other than those of 
Germany, England, and France, including Provence. Throughout, attenticn is 
focused on the principal literary genres, and within the genres on variations 
that are observable as one turns from one national literature to another. Such 
differences are well brought out in the comparative analysis of the Yvain poems 
of Chrétien and Hartmann and of courtly lyrics in several languages. National 
traits also appear in the field of medieval drama. The generalizations about 
noteworthy accomplishments in each of the literary types studied here are, for 
the most part, solidly founded on close study of individual texts. This is clear- 
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ly one of the major virtues of the book. At the same time, the author's deliber- 
ate exclusion of much of the heart of medieval poetry—Dante, Chaucer, and 
Langland, to cite a few examples—cannot fail to distort the impression the 
reader gains as to the literary potential of the medieval mind. 

The general reader who endeavors to acquaint himself with these omitted 
writers and works, making use for this purpose, perhaps, of the rather full 
classified bibliography at the end of the volume, will find in Jackson’s book 
a sound and stimulating guide to an understanding of the literary culture of 
the Middle Ages. (RopErT W. ACKERMAN, Stanford University) 


Isabelle, ou le Journal amoureux d’Espagne. Roman présumé de Madame de 
La Fayette. Présenté par Marc Chadourne. Paris: Jean-Jacques Pauvert, 1961. 
Pp. 156. Readers acquainted with the curiosa published by Jean-Jacques Pau- 
vert (including the revue Bizarre, the series L’Erotisme au cinéma, and works 
like L’Art du contrepet and Métaphysique du strip-tease) may be inclined to 
view this attribution of an almost forgotten seventeenth-century novel to Ma- 
dame de La Fayette as another supercherie of the kind frequently studied by 
Bizarre itself, or by its model, Crapouillot. Such is not the case, for the object 
of the forty-three-page introduction provided by Marc Chadourne is to con- 
vince the reader that the unsigned Journal amoureux d’Espagne of 1675 (the 
Isabelle which Chadourne inserts has no apparent support except, perhaps, the 
sponsor’s desire to see in the work “un premier modéle” of the Gidian novel 
of that name) is in fact a neglected masterpiece by Madame de La Fayette that 
deserves to be elevated to a status comparable to that of La Princesse de Cleéves. 

Chadourne relates his discovery of the book in 1959 at the home of Douglas 
Gordon in Baltimore, his conviction upon reading it that it was by Madame 
de La Fayette, and his travels and interviews with scholars in America and 
France in an attempt to establish the true authorship of the novel. Fully per- 
suaded that he has found the truth, he now offers to the public a new edition 
of this Journal, complete with new title and restored to its “proper” author. 

Simplified and condensed, Chadourne’s arguments run as follows: (1) The 
novel, judged by internal criteria, is characteristic of Madame de La Fayette 
(like Zaide, it has a Spanish locale; it contains an aveu or confession, follow- 
ing which the heroine withdraws from the world to die; some of the names 
were used in Zaide; the vocabulary and style resemble those of La Princesse 
de Cléves; the trame of the work, as in the novels of Madame de La Fayette, 
may be described as the “conflits d'Amour, d’Honneur, de Jalousie et de Bien- 
séance . . . au sein d’une situation historico-politique”’; etc.). (2) The Journal 
was published by Barbin, who also published the first edition of La Princesse 
de Cléves. (3) The two previous attributions of the work are incorrect if not 
impossible. (Scholars and bibliographers generally have rejected the attribu- 
tion to Mme de Villedieu; the other candidate for authorship, Mlle de La 
Rocheguilhem, would, if one of her biographers gives the correct date of her 
birth, have been only twelve years old when the Journal was issued in 1675.) 
(4) The confused situation with respect to the “authorship” of La Princesse 
de Cléves itself allows one to argue that the Journal may just as well have 
been writt.n by the same author. (In 1671 or 1672, six or seven years prior to 
the first edition of La Princesse de Cléves, the publisher Barbin obtained a 
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privilége for a work to be called Le Prince de Cléves; the title-page of La 
Princesse de Cléves, like that of the Journal, shows no author’s name; scholars 
are still uncertain about the extent of possible collaboration between Madame 
de La Fayette and La Rochefoucauld and others in producing La Princesse 
de Cléves; etc.) 

Research scholars will recognize the problems faced by Chadourne and the 
methods to which he turns to try to solve them. They may smile wryly at his 
accounts of travels, consultations, and research required to uncover informa- 
tion that surely should have been easier to come by, as well as at his fervid 
attempt to defend a thesis of which the best that one can say, perhaps, is that 
no external known fact disproves its bare possibility. Some will recall Marcel 
Langlois’ ill-fated effort to assign La Princesse de Cléves itself to Fontenelle 
(in the Mercure de France of 1939, pp. 58-82; cf. my reply in MLN [1946], 
pp- 267-70), or lesser-known attempts of a similar nature, such as Ménard’s 
“restitution” of Mme de Villedieu’s Fables to La Fontaine, or Eugéne Rigal’s 
contention that Moliére was the true author of her Récit de la Farce des 
Précieuses, among many instances of quarrels over attributions. 

It was, Chadourne tells us, a pencilled notation on the back of Gordon's 
copy of the Journal, reading “La Roche-Guilhem,” that guided him to the dis- 
covery of the existence of that author, to lists of her works, and eventually (!) 
to Barbier’s Dictionnaire des anonymes, where he found the source of the 
attribution of the Journal to Mile de La Rocheguilhem (an article in the 
Journal des scavans of 17 December 1703), as well as the reference to the 
Abbé de La Porte’s Histoire littéraire des dames frangoises of 1769 which was 
to provide him with his “conclusive” argument against Mlle de La Roche- 
guilhem’s authorship of the Journal, namely her birth in 1663, only twelve 
years prior to the date of the novel. Chadourne rather implies that scholars 
have lost sight of “cette quasi mythique de la Roche-Guilhem dont mes plus 
doctes interlocuteurs ignoraient le nom et I’existence,” and that (though he 
is unwilling to grant her the authorship of such a work as the Journal) he is 
rendering a scholarly service by re-establishing her existence. 

Leaving aside the question of his fruitless consultation (in what form?!) with 
the scholars whom he names, one may ask why, since the Journal was pub- 
lished anonymously, Chadourne did not at once consult Barbier’s Dictionnaire 
des ouvrages anonymes (any competent reference librarian could have led him 
to it), which would have supplied in five minutes about half of the “research” 
he describes on two continents. With any luck, he could have discovered R. C. 
Williams’ Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century Novel in France, whose 
title-index lists the Journal and whose complete entry (on p. 62) gives the 
correct place and date, as well as the Arsenal Library call number, of the 1675 
edition which Chadourne regards as a rarity to be seen only in the United 
States. If, when he learned at the BN that this Journal had been ascribed to 
Mlle de Villedieu, Chadourne had consulted there my study The Life and 
Works of Marie-Catherine Desjardins (Mme de Villedieu), he would have 
found (by looking up in the index either Journal amoureux d’Espagne or 
“Mlle de la Rocheguilhem’”) specific information on his problem, including 
the reference to the list in the Journal des sgavans (cf. p. 115). 

Further, by taking down a few standard biographical dictionaries, Chadourne 
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could have discovered that the date of Mlle de La Rocheguilhem’s birth given 
by the Abbé de La Porte had been rejected by other biographers. I quote 
from Michaud’s Biographie universelle (vol. 36, p. 232): “On ignore l’époque 
et le lieu de sa naissance; ce n’est qu’aprés la date de son premier ouvrage 
qu’on peut conjecturer qu'elle est née vers 1653.” A note to this reads: “Si on 
plagait, comme I’abbé de La Porte, la naissance de la Roche-Guilhem 4 l'année 
1663, il faudrait en conclure qu'elle avait l’esprit trés-précoce, puisqu’elle aurait 
publié son premier roman a douze ans.” Note that the “premier roman” here 
referred to is not the Journal (which is not mentioned in Michaud), but 
Astérie ou Tamerlan of 1675. (Williams also lists a two-volume novel Arioviste 
as published in 1674, and an Almanzaide, nouvelle of the same year.) Cha- 
dourne fails to explain how, if Mlle de La Rocheguilhem could not possibly 
have written the Journal amoureux d’Espagne in 1675, she managed to write 
several other works, whose titles he lists, without dates, that were published 
the same year or the year before! On may surely accept Michaud’s common- 
sense conclusion that La Porte’s date is off by ten years or so (though one 
hardly need go so far as the author of the sketch in the 29th volume of 
Firmin Didot’s Nouvelle Biographie générale, who says that Mlle de La Roche- 
guilhem “est née en 1640"). 

Not only are Chadourne’s “external” arguments weak; one could easily bring 
up strong “external” arguments against his case. An obvious example would 
be the fact that whereas one finds in the letters and memoirs of the group 
surrounding Madame de La Fayette (as well as in publications such as Le 
Mercure galant, popular in her circle) many references to Zaide, La Princesse 
de Montpensier, and La Princesse de Cléves (cf. the debate over the aveu), one 
finds no mention anywhere of the Journal amoureux d’Espagne. Would such 
be the case had Madame de La Fayette really been the author? 

What of internal criteria? Might this Journal, considering only its style, 
structure, psychology, and the like, be placed among Madame de La Fayette’s 
works? Here the argument of similarities, used by Chadourne, can work two 
ways: while to him tenuous resemblances between two styles prove that both 
belong to the same author, to others they may only prove that one style is 
an imitation of the other, produced under conscious or unconscious influence 
by familiarity with the works of a superior artist, or by the artistic milieu it- 
self. Chadourne, despite a pretense of knowledge of the works of other seven- 
teenth-century novelists such as Mme de Villedieu, seems wholly unaware of 
the background of fiction against which La Princesse de Cléves was composed; 
he does not, apparently, know of the possible use by Madame de La Fayette 
of an aveu situation first found three years earlier in Mme de Villedieu’s Les 
Désordres de l'amour (1675), one far more suggestive of the psychological in- 
vention of La Princesse de Cléves than the “‘scéne de l’aveu” which Chadourne 
points out in the Journal amoureux d’Espagne, in which Dom Ramir con- 
fesses to his wife Isabelle that he murdered her first husband. In addition, 
Chadourne overlooks, deliberately or otherwise, severe internal defects in the 
Journal, most of which derive from a certain basic vulgarity of sentiment or 
expression that is almost entirely absent from the novels of Mme de La Fayette. 
The Journal is full of clichés and chevilles, of aphorisms and worldly maxims; 
its plot is over-extended and melodramatic (with its three lovers, two husbands, 
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and a murder); nothing in it matches the mood of interior presentation or 
analysis of psychological situation that we associate with Madame de La Fa- 
yette. In short, little if anything in the text itself (certainly not the mere fact 
that it deals with an unhappy honnéte femme, as do so many of the stories 
and novels studied by Dorothy Dallas, for example, in her book Le Roman 
frangais de 1660-1680) can be found either to justify attributing the Journal 
amoureux d’Espagne to Madame de La Fayette, or to warrant regarding the 
work three hundred years later as more than a moderately interesting specimen 
of its period. For in this period novelists like Mme de Villedieu, Saint-Réal, 
Mlle de La Rocheguilhem (who despite Chadourne may very well have written 
this Journal), and many anonymous authors, as well as Madame de La Fayette, 
were shortening the novel form, eliminating the Milesean elements of the 
heroic novel of the Calprenéde-Gomberville-Scudéry period, and introducing 
into fiction psychological situations and techniques of psychological analysis 
that were eventually to prove to be among the novel’s richest resources. (BRUCE 
MorrissEttE, Washington University, St. Louis) 


Victor Hugo: Dieu (Le Seuil du gouffre). Edition critique par René Journet 
et Guy Robert. Paris: Nizet, 1961. Pp. 263. Les auteurs continuent leur publi- 
cation des manuscrits du grand poéme métaphysique de Hugo. Le premier 
volume avait été consacré a l’'Océan d’en haut, la partie la plus achevée de 
l'ensemble (cf. mon c.-r., “La Poésie métaphysique de Victor Hugo,” RR, LI 
[Dec. 1960], 268-76); un troisitme tome comprendra des brouillons et des 
ébauches inclassables. Le Seuil du Gouffre réunit les textes qui auraient vrai- 
semblablement constitué la partie liminaire de l’Océan d’en haut. L'édition de 
Imprimerie Nationale et celle de la Pléiade (par J. Truchet) leur ont donné 
le titre d’Ascension dans les Ténébres que le poéte avait en fait destiné a 
l'Océan. Ces textes se composent de l’Esprit humain (mélange de médiocrité 
timide et de curiosité audacieuse, de raison supréme et d’erreur, l’esprit est 
symbolisé par un monstre ailé, le démon dont le nom est Légion, qui inter- 
pelle le chercheur d’absolu) et du groupe des Voix (les voix de l’espace mo- 
quant les efforts de l'homme vers la connaissance, annongant au poéte les 
dangers de sa quéte spirituelle). (Abréviations: OEH, SG, EH.) 

L’édition critique posait de nombreux problémes, car, si EH forme un tout, 
les Voix sont des morceaux inégaux, certains pouvant n’étre que des esquisses 
différentes du méme motif: l’édition de I’Imprimerie Nationale en compte 21, 
l’édition Truchet 25, notre édition 13, se limitant aux morceaux intitulés Votx 
de la propre main du poéte. Or les Voix étaient le seul texte dont on savait 
avec certitude qu'il devait faire partie du Seuil. L’arrangement et les limites 
des morceaux ¢tant inconnus, les éditeurs se sont guidés sur l’ordre des ma- 
nuscrits dans Ja partie du dossier qui précéde le texte d’OEH. En dépit d'un 
critére aussi incertain, la disposition qu’ils ont adoptée est trés acceptable, qui 
fait des “voix” des manifestations du démon Légion. Mais cette disposition 
n’est qu'un état du texte et pas nécessairement celui auquel le poéte se serait 
arrété. I] existe une rédaction postérieure de l’Esprit humain (SG, pp- 35-36) 
qui est incompatible avec les Voix, puisqu’elle annonce les paroles d’un seul 
étre, un spectre. D’autre part, un plan de 1856 (SG, p. 103) place Légion entre 
l'épisode du griflon (symbolique du christianisme) et celui de l'ange (o4 Hugo 
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expose ses vues sur la justice divine). Ce dernier précéde l’épisode de la Clarté, 
du dieu de lumiére, épisode qui devait avoir une suite non retrouvée. Cet 
état d’inachévement avait amené les éditeurs de l’'Imprimerie Nationale 4 con- 
sidérer le fragment du Jour (OEH, pp. 164-66) comme la fin de Dieu (son 
caractére final semble 4 premiére vue évident: le rideau s’y léve sur l’incon- 
naissable, le chercheur mystique meurt). MM. Journet et Robert notent une 
étroite parenté entre la fin modifiée d’EH (celle qui ne s’'adapte pas aux Voix) 
et le Jour: ils en concluent que c’est le spectre commun 4 ces deux versions 
que le démon Légion a remplacé et qu’auparavant la “théologie négative du 
Seuil du Gouffre fut considérée, pendant un temps plus ou moins long, comme 
un aboutissement, plutét que comme un point de départ” (SG, p. 144). 

I] est sans doute présomptueux de ma part de hasarder une autre hypothése 
1a ot la philologie rigoureuse, l’admirable érudition des éditeurs hésite devant 
le mélange presque inextricable des textes. Et pourtant, ne serait-il pas pos- 
sible de voir les choses ainsi: Hugo serait parti du plan ot le démon Légion 
suit l’épisode du Griffon et précéde celui de l’Ange. Le démon Légion, l’esprit 
humain, le grand poseur de questions, libéré enfin des dogmes dont l’examen 
s'achevait avec l’épisode du Griffon, était une transition naturelle pour passer 
a un ange qui révéle une vérité au-dessus de I’échelle humaine. La complexité 
de l’étre surnaturel qui symbolise l’esprit—‘‘un étre tout semé de bouches, 
dailes, d’yeux”—en fait l’échelon supérieur au griffon (une hiérarchie de 
créatures ailées dans Dieu concrétise la gradation de l’ombre 4 la lumiére, c’est- 
a-dire “tout le poéme,” selon Hugo, voir OEH, p. 188; cf. ma “Poésie métaph.” 
pp- 270-71). C’est un fait que le caractére mixte de l‘homme, “dans la béte 
a moitié, dans l’idée 4 demi” (EH, 145), tel que le présente l’Esprit, prépare 
les paroles de l’ange tour a4 tour exaltant et humiliant l’humanité. Or la ver- 
sion originale faisait des Voix une deuxiéme partie de l'Esprit humain; dans 
ces conditions l’analogie entre les thémes qu’elles développent et ceux de |’épi- 
sode de l’ange (mémes sarcasmes contre l’idée que l'homme se fait de Dieu, 
méme insistance sur l’incapacité de l'homme a le connaitre) permet de sup- 
poser que Hugo a senti que les Voix faisaient double emploi avec l’Ange (il 
l’'a amplifié justement 4 la méme époque). Ceci l’aura amené 4 les placer au 
début du poéme (les Voix du Seuil du plan cité, OEH, p. 189). A mesure qu'il 
les étoffait, il se sera heurté a des redites encore moins évitables, et c'est peut- 
étre ce qui aura causé l’abandon final de tout le poéme. 

Sans aller si loin, les conséquences du changement de plan sont évidentes: 
au lieu de faire de Légion et de l’Ange deux degrés de l'ascension—premiére- 
ment la raison mélée d’erreur, puis l’esprit pur—Hugo a di choisir entre les 
deux. L’Ange est resté; Légion, devenu le fantéme qui introduit les Voix du 
seuil, change de rdle. Il ne symbolise plus la raison supérieure au christia- 
nisme, mais la raison avant l’ascension vers le savoir—bon sens médiocre (cf. 
William Shakespeare, p. 42) mais aussi appétit de connaitre que la médiocrité 
n’arrive pas 4 modérer, curiosité qui déclenche toute la quéte mystique de 
Dieu (ceci expliquerait pourquoi Hugo notait dans ses pap’ rs qu'il fallait 
“mettre simplement sur le seuil de l’'inconnu un fant6me ou un génie chargé 
d'avertir—qui s’appellerait Légion sans s’appeler Raison” [SG, p. 143]; le choix 
du nom Légion indique qu'il s’agit de la conscience collective de l"humanité, 

de la somme des esprits qui la composent). 
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Quant a la deuxiéme fin de l’Esprit humain (SG, pp. 35-36), elle suggére a 
mon sens que Hugo a da penser a une autre solution, qui aurait été de passer 
directement de l’Esprit (encore a sa place primitive, 4 la suite de l’épisode du 
christianisme) 4 la Clarté divine (maintenant Dieu, OEH, VIII); en d'autres 
termes, le spectre qu’on voit se lever et parler “comme quelqu’un qui lit En 
tournant gravement la page d’un registre” aurait joué le réle de l’Ange, ou 
plus simplement encore n’aurait été qu’une transition dramatique. 

Cette seconde possibilité rendrait compte, je crois, du morceau du Jour déja 
mentionné. II n’y a aucune raison d’y voir un épilogue de Dieu: cette inter- 
prétation résulte de ce que les éditeurs de l’Imprimerie Nationale ont prété 
a Victor Hugo leurs propres conclusions devant le dernier dialogue du spectre 
et du poéte (OEH, 3699-3710): 


Veux-tu, fléche tremblante, atteindre enfin la cible? 
Veux-tu toucher le but, regarder l’invisible, 
Veux-tu dans la lumiére inconcevable et pure 
Ouvrir tes yeux, par l’ombre affreuse appesantis? 
Le veux-tu? Réponds.—Oui!—criai-je. Et je sentis 
Que la création tremblait comme une toile; 

Alors, levant un bras et, d’un pan de son voile, 
Couvrant tous les objets terrestres disparus, 

Il me toucha le front du doigt, et je mourus. 


Pour le lecteur raisonnable et rationaliste, c'est la seule possibilité qui reste 
au poéte de sortir de l’impasse métaphysique ot il s’est condamné lorsqu’il a 
rejeté les dogmes et les philosophies dont se satisfait le commun des mortels. 
Pour le croyant, c'est rappeler que l’ceil de l’4me ne s’ouvre que lorsque se 
ferme l’ceil de la chair (cf. Groupe des Idylles, ““Shakespeare’’). Dans tous les 
cas, c'est évidemment une conclusion—et sur une image si admirablement poé- 
tique! Sa beauté méme fait qu’on répugne a n’y voir qu’une transition. 

Transition pourtant: il ne saurait en étre autrement s’il est vrai que le Jour 
a d’abord servi de conclusion 4 EH (quelle que soit la place qu’on assigne a 
EH dans Dieu). Et c'est ce dont on ne peut douter: non seulement les simi- 
litudes des textes d’OEH (p. 164) et de SG (pp. 35-36) révélent plus qu’une 
parenté, mais les invites répétées du spectre du Jour (veux-tu..., veux-tu, 
réponds... etc.) continuent la série anaphorique du démon tentateur d’EH 
(v. 180-238). Transition, comme le prouvent des marginalia du Jour, dont 
on n’a pas tiré parti (OEH, p. 166): “(puis le réveil). Aprés la mort. Spectre, 
tu m’as trompé; je ne sais rien encore. (Dieu, c’est Yinfini, il recule toujours 
—aucune transformation de la vie ne |’atteint—Seulement on avance dans la 
lumiére).”” La quéte devait donc continuer par-dela la mort, et par conséquent 
le Jour ne peut étre tenu pour un indice de “théologie négative.” 

Allons plus loin encore, et peut-étre trop loin: il est concevable que le plan 
suggéré par la note précédente ait été le point de départ de l’épisode de la 
Clarté, présence réelle et aveuglante de Dieu. L’introduction qui relie Clarté, 
dans l'état actuel du texte, a l’épisode de l’Ange, est un raccord fait aprés 
coup (v. 3347-59); ce qui suit le raccord (v. 3359 ss.) a justement des carac- 
teres d’outre-tombe (Pas de droite et de gauche; Pas de haut ni de bas... Pas 
d’heure frissonnant au vol du temps rapace... point d’espace): on les re- 
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trouve pour d'autres voyants réveillés du trépas (dans La Vision de Dante, 
par ex.); enfin, le théme de la lumiére de I’au-dela est une constante de la 
réverie hugolienne (voir Post-Scriptum de ma vie, pp. 574-75). 

Quoi qu’il en soit, l’ordre adopté par les éditeurs reste bien plus fidéle que 
les éditions antérieures au poéme tel que I’avait projeté Hugo. L’apparat cri- 
tique est exhaustif. Le commentaire a les mémes qualités qui distinguaient 
les précédents ouvrages de MM. Journet et Robert: ceux-ci n’ont pas leurs pa- 
reils pour retrouver les lectures dont s’est nourrie l’imagination du poéte. IIs 
indiquent mainte direction aux chercheurs: on a mesuré l’originalité de Hugo 
4 partir des obscures compilations d’un Moreri; il reste 4 le faire a partir 
d’ceuvres encore négligées, mais non médiocres, celles d’un Philaréte Chasles, 
d’un Nodier (E. Schenck s’est arrétée, pour son influence, a 1827); il reste a 
rapprocher Hugo de ses pairs—Jean-Paul, par exemple, sujet qu’Albert Bé- 
guin n’a fait qu’esquisser. Du point de vue stylistique, des remarques de dé- 
tail ne sauraient remplacer une étude structurale. Mais elles y préparent, et 
elle serait ici fructueuse. D’abord le texte comprend quelques-uns des beaux 
passages du poéte, comme la prodigieuse description du cirque de Gavarnie. 
Surtout, il permet d’observer de prés la formation du style métaphysique de 
Hugo: techniques descriptives telles que le fading des images dans les des- 
criptions de métamorphoses (v. 12-23, 255-86; 12. 126-38, etc.), les symboles 
encastrés les uns dans les autres (le pressoir céleste ot s’enivre Swedenborg, 
13.5 ss., par ex.), l’emploi des abstraits (qui a une tout autre portée que la 
fameuse écriture artiste qu’il devance), bref les composantes de ce qu’on pour- 
rait appeler la mimesis de l’invisible. Elle fait de Hugo le vrai créateur du 
merveilleux moderne. (MICHAEL RIFFATERRE, Columbia University) 


Opere scelte di Stéphane Mallarmé. A cura di Luigi De Nardis. Con 8 tavole 
fuori testo. Collezione Fenice, diretta da Attilio Bertolucci (Edizione fuori 
serie), 44. Parma: Guanda, 1961. Pp. xxiv + 213. The present bilingual an- 
thology complements and summarizes De Nardis’ previous publications on 
Mallarmé. (See RR, L [1959], 152-54.) In selecting the texts to be included 
and in choosing the most adequate Italian translations (about half of which 
appear here for the first time), De Nardis had occasion both to reexamine his 
personal reading of Mallarmé and to reconsider the parabola of Mallarmé’s 
fortune in Italy. The result is a heightened and strengthened statement of a 
fundamental prise de position with regard to salient points in Mallarmé crit- 
icism and an unequivocal attack on practices long followed in comparative 
studies. With respect to the latter point, Marcel Bataillon’s recent bitter-sweet 
tribute to the “Nouvelle Jeunesse de la Philologie 4 Chapel Hill” (RLC, 
XXXV, 290-98) comes to mind. Without using these terms, De Nardis, too, 
feels the clash between “une conception historiciste” and “un comparatisme 
‘structuraliste’ orienté vers l’analyse esthétique.” 


In his Preface, De Nardis refutes, first of all, the commonplaces of Mallarmé 
criticism: Mallarmé the obscure; Mallarmé the exception; Mallarmé the deca- 
dent, the esthete; the “totem,” as De Nardis puts it, whose unique and soli- 
tary experience removed him from the company of his contemporaries. Recent 
criticism, De Nardis points out, has attempted to recover the historical image 
of the “true 


” 


Mallarmé, by saving him from “those Argonauts of criticism 
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who hasten towards him as towards the veritable Eldorado of the dilettante” 
(p. viii). Mallarmé the “totem” has thus been replaced by Mallarmé “the last 
classicist, the last representative, before the Surrealist break, of the tradition 
of French poetry” (p. xiv). De Nardis’ own contribution to the “historification” 
of Mallarmé can be compressed into three epithets: Mallarmé “parigino, ri- 


vierasco, ‘chroniqueur, 


that is, a poet as Parisian as Baudelaire, as attracted 


by river landscapes as his friend Manet, as unabashedly impressionistic as 
Degas (p. ix). 

From these general considerations De Nardis passes to a discussion of the 
criteria which determined his choice of translations. He discarded a simple so- 
lution in favor of a more ambitious one. Rather than choose, all other things 
being equal, the most recent translations as closest to contemporary taste, to 
a contemporary reading of Mallarmé, De Nardis preferred to reproduce a va- 
riety of translations which date from different periods of the Mallarmé vogue 
in Italy. In this way he was able to return to a subject he had already treated 
from a bibliographical point of view in his Mallarmé en Italie: the fortunes 
of the French poet in Italy. It is here that his attack becomes virulent. He 
speaks of the “accountants of scholarly research, prisoners of their own dates” 
(p. xxi), of “dialogues between the deaf” (p. xx), of “ambitious and lazy” critics 
who substitute second-hand acquaintance for a personal penetration of the 
text (p. ix). All this to arrive at the unqualified statement that it is more use- 
ful to read the poets themselves than the critics! This statement is accom- 
panied specifically, first, by devaluing the contribution of Vittorio Pica, Mal- 
larmé’s first Italian critic, and second, by objecting to the accusation of pro- 
vincialism levelled at Italian literary culture in the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The second of these points is the more interesting, for in trying to show 
how close Italian poetry at the turn of the century was to “European” poetry, 
De Nardis adds an important name—the most important, as a matter of fact 
—to those traditionally linked to Mallarmé: Pascoli, who was absent from De 
Nardis’ earlier examination of Mallarmé’s influence on Italian literature and 
from my own work on the same subject. Work in this area is still in its in- 
cipient phase, probably because critics equally familiar with the poetry of Pa- 
scoli and of Mallarmé are rare. To date the principal contribution is that of 
a comparatist: Vittorio Lugli’s chapter, “Incontri del Pascoli con la poesia 


francese, 


in Bovary italiane (Caltanisetta-Roma, Sciascia, 1959). 


In conclusion, if De Nardis’ presentation of Mallarmé is unequal, fragmen- 
tary and partial, it contains, in the juxtaposition Mallarmé/Pascoli, a signifi- 
cant suggestion that may be of value not only for a more complete picture 


of Mallarmé’s diffusion in Italy, but also for an understanding of the nature 
of Mallarmé’s poetry itself. (OLGA RacGusa, Columbia University) 


Romain Roiland. Par Jacques Robichez. (“Connaissance des Icttres.”) Paris: 


Hatier-Boivin, 1961. Pp. 238. This slim volume is not the definitive work on 


Romain Rolland which can some day be written. But not until the year 2000, 


when finally all seals will be lifted from the last of the 117 “petits carnets” 


of Rolland’s journals, can anyone write such a book. Until then, Jacques 
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Robichez, professor at the University of Lille, places at our disposition a 
clearer picture than even our own reading of the now accessible sources would 
yield. For he has synthesized these materials in a most felicitous manner, albeit 
at times uneven in emphasis. Since Rolland’s death in 1944, about one-fourth 
of his journal has been published, under various titles and dealing with di- 
verse subjects. Also, much of his correspondence, still in process of collection, 
has been made public. But M. Robichez also had access to certain unpublished 
collections, such as letters to Rolland’s mother and to Louise Cruppi. 

A fairly clear division is maintained between the two parts of this book, 
first the biography then the writings, in spite of the fact that the natural di- 
visions suggested for the biographical material would be according to publica- 
tion of the books. But M. Robichez has adroitly reserved for Part II Rolland’s 
ideas expressed in and about his own works. 

Without dwelling on the better-known facts of Rolland’s life, Robichez clar- 
ifies some that were left vague heretofore, and reveals others never suspected. 
His first marriage and divorce have usually been dismissed with a bare men- 
tion—out of ignorance or scruples? Revelations now, violating no privacy, offer 
very understandable explanations of the incompatibility between a sincerely 
serious author and his socially ambitious wife. Rolland’s feeling of “not be- 
longing” in the society of her Jewish friends surprised even him, we conclude, 
considering his expressed abhorrence, in theory, of any racial prejudice. Robi- 
chez even reveals Rolland’s happy years spent with an American mistress in 
1912-14, and hints at other romantic attachments (pp. 63-64). 

Behind the familiar picture of lecture rooms crowded with enthralled lis- 
teners, we see a Rolland ever restive under this necessary task, suspecting that 
these outsiders, drawn only by his fame, must surely be as bored as he! Be- 
fore he learned what satisfaction he could gain—and give—by writing consoling 
or reassuring letters to his every inquiring correspondent, he was irritated at 
this intrusion imposed by his renown. 

We glimpse behind scenes the rancor that developed early between Rolland 
and Péguy, when the editor of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine tried to limit publi- 
cation of Jean-Christophe to his own magazine. Péguy later wrote, but did not 
publish, a bitter diatribe against Rolland. But the latter never saw it, and 
was able to write most generously about Péguy many years later. 

In the Theatre chapter, the scholar will find more interest than the general 
reader in the summary and analysis of each of the eleven early dramas, only 
one of which was ever performed and only three of which were published. 
Since these Premiers drames are still unpublished, we are grateful that this 
material is thus made more accessible. And who could do it better than a man 
who wrote his dissertation on the Correspondence of Rolland and Lugné-Poé, 
the producer of three of Rolland’s dramas? 

Critics who seek origins of elements in an author's imaginative writings had, 
we thought, exhausted the possibilities in the rich fields provided by Rolland 
in Jean-Christophe. But now many more are unearthed, not only in the latter 
work, but also in other fiction. Passage after surprising passage from memoirs 
is matched to almost identical incidents in a work of fiction. Even in the his- 
torical dramas and the biographies Robichez finds the author “intimement uni 
4 ses héros.” Indeed, in the chapter that combines the biographies of the 
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Vies des hommes illustres with Rolland’s journals, Robichez, by his title 
“De Beethoven 4 Romain Rolland,” places Rolland’s own life at the culmina- 
tion of his list of illustrious men. 

The greatest lacuna is the omission of the music criticism. Rolland’s stand- 
ing as an authority in musicology certainly makes such an omission a serious 
one. 

Robichez evidently feels that Rolland’s position during World War I has 
been dealt with sufficiently by others; so instead of pointing again to the in- 
justice of those who censured Rolland without really reading what he was say- 
ing, he asks what would have happened to France had she taken Rolland’s 
proposals for her literally, and suggests that Rolland’s difficulty lay in seeing 
too far ahead of his time, not 15 but 50 years. 

While not exploring Rolland’s religious beliefs at great length, Robichez 
leaves the impression that the break was more with the Church (because of 
its tiédeur in place of a sincere practice of the Golden Rule), than with 
profound Christian beliefs, for several friends are cited as saying they felt Rol- 
land to be more of a Christian than they, who still professed affiliation with 
the organized church. 

It is on Rolland’s affinity for Communism that Robichez makes one of his 
most forceful presentations. He refuses to allow Rolland’s anti-Communist ad- 
mirers to indulge in the alibi that Rolland “refused to join the Party,” or 
that his shift from rejection in 1922 to championing of the Communists by 
1935 can be laid to the vagaries of old age. He insists there be no ambiguity: 
Rolland was the venerated patriarch of the front populaire, an, indefatigable 
contributor to L’Humanité, and after his visit to Moscow in 1935, his feelings 
toward the U.S.S.R. were, on the whole, unmodified. 

Robichez’ tight-packed volume, for whose specific preparation he began work- 
ing in the Rolland Archives more than three years ago, attests his careful 
scholarship and his sincere purpose to be utterly fair in his estimates. He 
does not often fall short of this goal. Furthermore, this is the most thorough 
of the treatises on Rolland. (Birra May HALL, Texas Christian University) 


Valéry Jeune Poéte. Par Charles Whiting. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1960. Pp. 154. Indiquons tout de suite les qualités de ce petit livre. M. 
Whiting est honnéte homme. II ne voit pas en Valéry le mage de l’intelligence, 
le prophéte du monde moderne, le devin de l’esprit, mais seulement le poéte, 
le poéte qui a beaucoup travaillé et qui a fait des progrés. Ses idées sur la 
po¢sie sont justes, ses analyses pleines de bon sens, ses phrases pas trop mal 
accordées et son volume bien imprimé. 

M. Whiting a tout simplement étudié chacune des versions primitives des 
poémes qui composent l’Album de vers anciens afin de déterminer la progres- 
sion de la technique du jeune Valéry, l’évolution du théme de la pureté, le 
développement de la structure, la préfiguration du “Cimetiére marin” et de “La 
Jeune Parque.” En 1890, Valéry appliquait l’esthétique symboliste: rejeter le 
monde banal, rechercher le détail raffiné, créer un univers de réve, maintenir 
l’équilibre de l’ensemble et du détail. Dés la fin de cette méme année, il s’éloi- 
gne de ces principes et cherche “a évoluer vers le monde réel.” A la structure 
linéaire des poémes du début de l’année succéde une composition ornementale 
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qui annonce les poémes de la maturité. Enfin, chaque poéme est supérieur a 
tous ceux qui précédent, et l’Album de vers anciens n’est qu'une lente progres- 
sion, depuis “Blanc” qui incarne “dans sa perfection un peu miévre, |’esthé- 
tique chére 4 Valéry en 1890” jusqu’a “Sémiramis,” “seul poéme de jeuness 
qui oppose d’une facgon dramatique l’élan vers la pureté et les exigences de 
la vie.” 

Pour tracer précisément ]’évolution du poéte, M. Whiting compare entre elles 
les piéces de l’Album et montre comment chacune annonce les poémes de la 
maturité. “Profusion du soir,” par exemple, fait pressentir l’ambiance authen- 
tique de “La Jeune Parque” et contient la composition du “Cimeti¢re marin”; 
“On trouve dans ‘Anne’ un développement physiologique qui préfigure égale- 
ment un des aspects principaux de “La Jeune Parque.” Selon M. Whiting, un 
poéme est d’autant plus significatif qu’il laisse deviner les chefs-d’ceuvre va- 
lériens de l'avenir. 

M. Whiting aurait mieux fait de considérer |'Album en lui-méme et de ne 
pas faire intervenir les écrits postérieurs. Le vrai moyen de mesurer les progrés 
de Valéry aurait été de voir les versions successives d’un méme texte. Or, deux 
fois seulement M. Whiting regarde les variantes: pour une strophe de “La Fi- 
leuse” et pour “Eté”; car, dit-il, “notre compréhension du poéme de jeunesse 
sera approfondie par l’examen des changements significatifs qui sont intervenus 
postérieurement.” 

Comment mesurer le trajet parcouru par le jeune Valéry sans jeter au moins 
un coup d’ceil sur les poémes d’enfance et d’adolescence? Les textes sont pour- 
tant devenus accessibles. M. Whiting n’avait qu’a consulter les notes de M. Jean 
Hytier pour |’édition des CEuvres de Valéry dans la Bibliothéque de la Pléiade. 
Mais I’érudition fait souvent défaut 4 M. Whiting. Par exemple, comme il ne 
s'intéresse qu’au Valéry des années 90, il a fait porter ses analyses uniquement 
sur les premiers états des po¢mes. Cependant pour “La Fileuse,” M. Hytier 
donne deux versions antérieures 4 celle adoptée par M. Whiting. De méme 
pour “Baignée,” “Valvins,” “Eté,” “Narcisse parle,” “Sémiramis.” 

Mais ce n’est pas encore ce qu'il y a de plus grave: M. Whiting n’a su ni 
organiser son sujet ni adopter une méthode pour le mener 4 bien. Il a d’abord 
dégagé les themes du recueil qui lui semblaient les plus importants: la pureté, 
l'antiquité, les arts, Narcisse, devenir et sensualité, l’amitié, le monde réel, |’in- 
tellect, l’amour. (Ce sont les titres des chapitres qui composent cet ouvrage.) 
Puis il a choisi, pour illustrer chaque théme, les po¢mes qui correspondaient le 
mieux. Pour la pureté, ce sont “Blanc,” “La Belle au bois dormant” et “La 
Fileuse”; pour l’intellect, “César” et “Profusion du Soir.” Ce plan a un gros 
avantage; quand on n’a rien a dire sur un poéme, on peut toujours parler du 
“théme.” Au lieu d’expliquer “Orphée” et “Les Vaines Danseuses,” M. Whiting 
traite des arts, de l’architecture, et de la danse. Pourquoi analyser ‘Le Bois 
amical”? Les petites histoires sur l’'amitié de Valéry et de Gide sont bien plus 
piquantes! 

M. Whiting n’a pas non plus su dégager les traits essentiels de cette poésie. 
Quels sont ses procédés principaux? Comment caractériser son ton? Comment 
définir la maniére du jeune Valéry? Nul renseignement sur les intentions, po- 
sitions, recherches de l’auteur; nulle précision sur la genése des ceuvres ou sur 
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les circonstances de leur naissance; enfin, nulle tentative pour expliquer la 
formation du poéte et de l'homme. M. Whiting n’a pas ajouté grand-chose aux 
travaux antérieurs. (JEANINE ParRIsIER PLOTTEL, Juilliard School of Music) 


Guillaume Apollinaire: Chroniques d’art (1902-1918). Textes réunis, avec pré- 
face et notes, par L. C. Breunig. Paris: Gallimard, 1960. Pp. 524. The fact of 
Apollinaire’s presence at every turning in the formative years of modern paint- 
ing in this century is generally recognized. The benevolent deity of a gallery, 
his figure is still summoned up by the Paris art dealer to protect the minor 
cubists on sale: “Il était du groupe autour d’Apollinaire.” In diverse forms 
his portrait has been handed on to us by his friends, the painters: Picasso, 
Delaunay, Marie Laurencin, the Douanier Rousseau, Marcoussis, Chirico. Any 
investigation of the period will add detail to the image: Apollinaire in black 
suit, starched collar and bow-tie delivering the initial lecture at the Section 
d’or, the cubist group show, in 1912; Apollinaire at the 1913 Salon des In- 
dépendants explaining orphism to Paul Fort and hearing in reply: “Ce que 
je comprends le moins ce sont les explications.” 

Given the stature of the poet and his activity as a professional art critic, 
opinion is readily expressed on the quality of his contribution to criticism. 
Here agreement ends. If there are those who rank Apollinaire with the great 
poet-critics, the tendency is to see him as a great poet and an inconsequential 
critic. The anomaly, as L. C. Breunig remarks in his Preface to the present 
volume, is that the judgments have characteristically been passed without ref- 
erence to the mass of articles, reviews, and notes scattered through the twenty- 
seven periodicals listed in his bibliography. 

Those texts are now for the first time assembled in a single volume, thanks 
to another in the series of distinguished contributions Breunig has made to 
our understanding of Apollinaire. He has aimed at completeness in his sur- 
vey and collection of articles and he has added items to the list of what was 
known. Material already published in I] y a and Anecdotiques is not reprinted. 
Discrimination has been shown in excising the dreary cataloguing of paintings 
and reports on ephemeral shows that are the common lot of the newspaper 
art-critic. All titles and sources are listed in the bibliography. The critical ap- 
paratus is exemplary. 

The body of the text is a meticulous reproduction of Apollinaire’s writings 
on art, arranged chronologically from the first article on the Pergamon of Ber- 
lin published in La Revue Blanche in 1902 to a final note in L’Europe Nou- 
velle dated 2 November 1918. Here are Apollinaire’s first essays on Picasso 
(1905), the first appearance of the Douanier Rousseau in his pages (1907) as 
an instrument in the lampooning of Frantz Jourdain, president of the Salon 
d’Automne; the preface to the catalogue of the 1908 Braque exhibition; a re- 
view of the 1910 Salon d’Automne published in Poésie and notable for a 
nuanced treatment of Cubism; articles published in Der Sturm and translated 
into French for this volume; the important wartime prefaces written for the 
exhibitions arranged by Paul Guillaume for Derain, Matisse, Picasso, and Van 
Dongen. At last there is made available to us the product of four years of 
steady reviewing for Paris newspapers. Apollinaire was a staff art-critic for 
L’Intransigeant from 1910 through March 1914; after his resignation he wrote 
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for Paris-Journal (which accorded him more space). His articles for Le Petit 
Bleu in 1912 include a significant analysis of the first Futurist show in Paris. 
Apollinaire considered himself not only the herald but the historian of the 
new movements; his reports constitute an important set of documents on paint- 
ers and schools in evolution. 

In the Chroniques d’Art Proteus is set before us. Debate on the quality of 
the critic is not likely to disappear upon publication. A reviewer for Les Nou- 
velles Littéraires has been struck by “la facilité pour ne pas dire la banalité’”’ 
of certain of the texts and he concludes: “Décidément, il [Apollinaire] ne fera 
pas mentir ceux qui pensent que, Baudelaire excepté, les plus grands poétes 
sont de piétres critiques...." The ensemble of the texts does, indeed, reveal 
inadequacies in Apollinaire’s criticism. “Cézanne et Seurat, voila les deux 
grands peintres méconnus du XIXe si¢cle dont Apollinaire se fera le défenseur 
le plus enthousiaste et le plus constant,” observes Breunig. It is hard to justify 
this assertion from the texts. The persistence with which Apollinaire cites the 
two masters by name is clear enough but he contributes little to public under- 
standing of their work. His characterization of painters takes on density and 
specific relevance only when he writes of artists with whom he had associated. 
He seems to have needed contact with the man as well as with the painting. 

The merits of Apollinaire as esthetician will ultimately have to stand on 
the evidence of Les Peintres cubistes, méditations esthétiques. His one pub- 
lished volume of criticism represents the poet’s own selection of his basic re- 
flections on art. But Apollinaire is not to be dismissed as a banal critic. In 
his bold conception of the range of activity to be undertaken, he gives a new 
form to the practice of art criticism. The complexity he demonstrates does 
not destroy an inner consistency. Proteus, after all, has an organizing will. We 
can but applaud the emphasis Breunig places upon the essential seriousness of 
the critic who reveals in his pages a sense of mission and a fundamental in- 
dependence: “. . . moins doctrinaire, plus philosophe et en somme plus at- 
tachant que celui qu’on a trop souvent tendance a classer comme le champion 
d’une chapelle.” (JEFFREY J. CarRE, Bowdoin College) 


The Image in the Modern French Novel. By Stephen Ullmann. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1960. Pp. viii + 315. This is an important book. In 
Style in the French Novel (1957) Professor Ullmann pursued the various issues 
which concern style from vocabulary through syntax to imagery and from Flau- 
bert to Jean Giono. His new study takes up where the other left off, with 
what, he says, lies at “the very heart of the stylistic system”: images. By “image” 
he means, of course, not the mere psychological response to a concrete word 
which results in a fleeting picture, but the analogical construct, most often 
either simile or metaphor, which reveals a hidden, imagined relationship be- 
tween two objects of attention. One imagines that having ended his previous 
book with a study of Giono he could not but accept his own gambit and con- 
tinue his work in this direction. It consists of a very minute scrutiny of the 
use of analogical figure in Gide, Alain-Fournier, Proust and Camus. 

He persists vigorously in his belief that such imagery must be studied in 
the total context of the work in which it occurs—as, he adds, must any ele- 
ment of style—because it plays a structural role and is part of a total, more 
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or less calculated effect; every novel, he argues, is an autonomous “stylistic uni- 
verse.” Accordingly, much of his effort goes to studying prevalent “themes” of 
imagery (e.g. sun and sea in Camus), the connection between image and de- 
velopment of story, the function of image in characterization and in creation 
of atmosphere, and so on through the various aspects of the novel-as-form. But 
he now goes a step further and proposes studying the development of the use 
of imagery of each of his subjects as they proceed from book to book. 

Clearly, the task he sets himself is heavy, and the chance of success greater 
in the case of writers who, like Gide, seem to have been occupied from the 
beginning with their @uvres completes, than in those of men like Alain-Fournier, 
much of whose development is not recorded on paper, or like Proust, who as 
Professor Ullman gracefully admits, is just too rich for such treatment in a 
study of the present dimensions. (One can even wonder whether, given the 
unusual circumstances of Proust’s career and the uneven finish of A la Re- 
cherche du temps perdu, a full-length study of this sort would repay the years 
of labor.) But it must be added that, without reference to the goal their au- 
thor has set himself, the Proust chapter is immensely valuable as a demon- 
stration of the essentially metaphorical nature of Proust’s vision, and the study 
of the sea-imagery in Le Grand Meaulnes and its function in establishing the 
feeling of the “other landscape” is the definitive treatment of the subject. Gide, 
of course, is a different matter: his imagery becomes an excellent instrument 
for seeing what he called, himself, the “trajectory” of his mind. And the chap- 
ter on Camus furnishes a new insight into the character of a talent: the com- 
mon view, that Camus could write with restraint when seeing action “through” 
a character but necessarily became exuberant when writing in his own per- 
sona, finds itself seriously undermined by the book-by-book inspection of his 
metaphors. 

Professor Ullmann, like the late Professor Spitzer, is intent on bridging “the 
gap between linguistics and literary criticism’”— which in the instance means 
that the study of imagery involves both science and art. Toward statistics his 
disposition is one of sagacious wariness: they are always interesting . . . and 
often misleading. Thus, for example, he accepts the image-counts of Graham 
and Virtanen, but only as provisional guides in the study of Proust, to be 
confirmed by the examination of the analogies themselves with reference to 
such considerations as source, syntactical structure, thematic interrelationship 
and climates of feeling. It is characteristic that he should care less about the 
sudden numerical increase in metaphors at the end of Part One of L’Etranger 
than about the artistic motives that led to the proliferation and that in Gide’s 
case he should be more insistent upon the varying quality of images than upon 
their varying frequency. At this point the role of intuition in his method is 
a major one. 

Unlike Professor Spitzer, however, he does not claim to be “anormative.” 
For final confirmation he falls back, in complete frankness, on what may be 
described as the standards of an informed and sensitive reader. These per- 
sonal norms are explicitly stated in no one place, but the curious reader who 
culls them from his pages will discover that they turn out to reflect beliefs 
which, within the limits of the prevailing climate of taste and the experience 
of the familiar western literatures, are held by a large community. For exam- 
ple, an image is “satisfactory” when he finds that it has “precision and appro- 
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priateness,” is “illuminating,” has a “preéminently concrete and graphic ef- 
fect,” plays a “functional role,” or is “closely integrated in the work.” “Un- 
satisfactory” images are “precious and unconvincing,” “purely ornamental,” 
“artificial,” far-fetched, or if, inversely, they do not bring together two areas 
of experience perceptibly distinct from each other. (Here it would be inter- 
esting to know Professor Ullmann’s views on catachresis, and how he would 
adjust these norms in a study which took him back further into history—what 
he would say, for instance, about the zodbmorphism of Chateaubriand.) 

Where so much depends, ultimately, upon taste and intuition, terminology 
acquires a special kind of importance. This book is refreshingly free of tedious, 
because unnecessary, technical terms, and as a rule those it does use are care- 
fully chosen. An exception turns up, however, in connection with another of 
Professor Ullmann’s norms, i.e. that a successful metaphor must either be new 
or be “renewed.” For those metaphors that have lost through use most or all 
of their metaphoric life (e.g. the journey of life, the sleep of death) and can 
revive only under a master hand, he has two labels: “cliché” and “stock.” It 
happens that in current criticism both are pejorative. It happens also that 
Professor Ullmann does not intend any derogatory implication: he has read 
his Curtius and knows perfectly well that not all such dormant matter is sub- 
ject to revival, and that such of it as is subject to the eternal play of the 
imagination is important. Even so, I should prefer a more neutral term, per- 
haps “commonplace.” The change would be small, and a possibility of mis- 
understanding would be eliminated. 

In Professor Ullmann’s view, analogical figure has the major functions of 
creating atmospheres, of emphasizing the meanings of experience by a kind of 
implicit intervention by the author, and-of establishing and developing sym- 
bols. In a vague way most of us would have granted these points without ar- 
gument. One of the great values of his study lies in his ability to demonstrate 
with precision how the function is performed in specific works—the reader’s 
profit taking the form of a fresh and keener awareness. But in addition his 
book is rich in perspectives, indirectly related to his principal theses, into in- 
dividual variations in the creative process. Thus Gide, as everyone knows, held 
analogical imagery to be a pitfall and professed an intention of avoiding it; 
but, as Professor Ullmann shows, he was less than successful in doing so and 
in some of his fictions it is even present in considerable quantity. What hap- 
pened, apparently, is that Gide’s suspicion took the form of an inner censor- 
ship, so that the metaphors that passed were likely to be discreet, subdued, 
often noticeable only to the alerted reader, and at the same time structurally 
useful. In other words, one would need go no further to find an example in 
support of Valéry’s contention that every “classicism” is the successor of an 
antecedent “romanticism.” Yet serious and qualified critics, blinded by Gide’s 
precept to his example, have missed the fact that the clash of two forces re- 
sulted, in this case, in a very fruitful equilibrium. 

At one important point the study is somewhat frustrated by the inadequacy 
of our present understanding of the nature of fiction itself. Most of the novels 
it deals with are the kind in which a character appears as narrator: on the 
authority of this character the content of the story is communicated to the 
reader, while the author himself tends to “retire” from his fiction. For the 
student of style a special problem is created by the fact that the narrating 
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character is, indeed, a character, and must behave “in character.” According 
to a convention established since Flaubert and James, his behavior includes 
the words he uses: as the Existentialists have observed, a man is what he does, 
and what he does includes what he says. And the character of many of these 
narrators is not such that one would expect them to be the equals of their 
creators in the invention and manipulation of imagery. With Proust there is 
no problem, since his narrator is an incipient novelist, and Alain-Fournier’s 
Seurel is perhaps too reduced in the perspective of Le Grand Meaulnes to 
create any trouble over verisimilitude, but Gide had to struggle repeatedly 
with this particular angel and Camus would appear, also, not always to have 
found the solution. 

Does Meursault get away from his creator in the last pages of L’Etranger 
and use language that is out of character? Or is the notion of his character 
based upon linguistic analysis wrong in the first place? Obviously Camus is 
deficient at this point if we hold him completely responsible for the esthetic 
of the Expressionist novel—and in a country so dominated by the theater as 
France is, the Expressionist esthetic is peremptory. But since Faulkner's cele- 
brated revolt we are becoming aware that the “voice” a character happens to 
use is one that is loaned him; Dr. Bersani’s work! reminds us that even Ex- 
pressionists of the most strict observance—in the instance, Lubbock—regard 
“point of view” as essentially double (a combination of the character’s and 
the author's); interpreters as acute as Professor Viggiani would be satisfied if 
the ending of L’Etranger were recognized to constitute a separate Part.? 

To insist too much on this subject would be pedantic, as Professor Ullmann 
himself suggests.3 But it is perhaps time to ponder an approach to prose fic- 
tion through stylistic analysis which will give Lubbock the rest he has so long 
deserved, which will recognize, for example, that before Flaubert so carefully 
retires from Madame Bovary he has been at pains to establish a tone that 
could belong to no one but the author, and which will follow up the hints 
Proust gives us in Contre Sainte-Beuve about the personality of the author of a 
fiction. It will conceive of fiction as narrative discourse keyed to a certain 
tone—as Professor Ullmann comes very close to doing in his discussion of La 
Porte étroite—and will subordinate such issues as character and characteriza- 
tion to this one. It will also, one must admit, collapse completely in the pres- 
ence of a novel whose author is truly dominated by his characters, as a whole 
generation of critics assumed Balzac to be. Such novels, however, may turn 
out to be less common than one would suppose. 

Meanwhile it should be emphasized that any such study will merely com- 
plete, and not invalidate, the work of Professor Ullmann, since it will pre- 
sent, at most, a variant interpretation of the matter he has so accurately ob- 
served. It should, in fact, be presented as a footnote to what he has done. 
For some time now it has been clear that a disproportionately large amount 
of excellent style study has been coming from Great Britain. The Image tn 
the Modern French Novel stands out, even in such company. (W. M. Fro- 
HOCK, Harvard University) 


1. “The Narrator as Center in The Wings of the Dove,’ Modern Fiction Studies, 
VI (Summer 1960), 131-43. 

2. “Camus’ L’Etranger,”’ PMLA, LXXI (1956), 865-87. 

3. I shall, even so, take this risk in a forthcoming study. 








